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This Handbook contains, in a form convenient for 
everyday use, a comprehensive digest of the knowledge . 
of Staining, Varnishing, and Polishing Woods, 
scattered over ten thousand colurana of Wobk— the 
weekly journal it is my fortune to edit— and supplies 
. concise information on the general principles of the 
I crafts ou which it treats. 

In preparing for publication in book form the mass 
of releviint matter contwned in the volumes of Work, 
much tliat was tautological in character had to be 
' rejected. The remainder necessarily had to be arranged 
anew, altered and largely re-written. From these 
causes the contributions of mt^^ 6fe ?f> ^blended that 
the writings of ii^.Cndnij^Vjannyt l>^d^tif.^uished for 
acknowledgment. ,, , ,,., 

headers who may 3edir,4^^i^iti^n9l information re- 

I'^specting special detaEs t]£:th€'puiCteiS:d^1t with in this 

■^ Handbook, or instruitioii ^on 'tiiiatea subjects, should 

I address a question to Wobk, so that it may be 

answered in the columns of that journal. 

P. N. HASLUCK. 
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CHAPTER I, 

FISI3HIN0 WOOD. 

Br French polialiing and Bpirit vanmhing, or both in 
combination, household furniture and many other 
things are covered with a lac solution, with the object 
of giving them a polbhed nurror-Iike surface, showing 
the beauty and figure of wooda to the best advantage. 
By painting, the latter qualities are hidden, and to an 
extent the cabinet-maker's skill has been so much labour 
in vain. The surface, as it comes {rmn the cabinet- 
maker's hands, shows an unfinished article, to which 
dust and finger-marks would soon give a dirty appearance. 

Staining is the process of imparting to the surface of 
wood a colour different from its natural one. Staining 
requires no preliminafy preparation, the stain being 
applied directly to the wood. Moat stains raise the 
grain of the wood to a considerable extent, so before 
applying varnish, it is necessary to sand-paper the wood 
enough to render the grain smooth again ; this sometimes 
involves the use of a second coat of stain, after which 
the sand-paper must bo again applied. To simply stain 
a piece of wood in a uniform tint, and to produce a 
gloss by coats of varnish, id not all that is required in 
these modern days of keen competition ; and this is 
jsitticularly true in the case of furniture of the medium 
and higher grades. 

The method of finishing most suitable for woodwork 
depends on circumstances. For coarse work varnish 
does very well, but for articles of furniture French 
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oliahing ia to be preferred, &s finer results can Ix 
" lained by it. In addition to these methods, wa havt 
il and wax polishing processes, which are to be pre 
some kinds of work, and which are treatec 
a in a later chapter. 

Choice articles of furniture, from the substantia. 
Meboard to the flimsy fretwork ornament, may t( 
mished instead of polished ; but such a well-finiaheiJ 
:e cannot be got with the simpler and easier process 
which is als] more expeditious. To distinguish thai 
^hich will bo worth polishing properly, and that foi 
irhich a coat of varnish is sufficient, must be left to the 
ar's consideration, but he will get better reaultf 
careful varnishing than from badly executed 
BOlishing ; though the simple wax polishing described 
D p. 50 can be done by anybody who has patience. 

rnrniture made from pine may be considered the 
Ibly kind which it is proper to varnish, though even 
' 'a is sometimes French poifBhcd, However, tinless 
rticularly well made and finished, it is not customary 
1 it. Its appearance ia improved by polishing, 
like that of other woods ; but aa the chief advantage in 
pine furniture is its cheapness, varnishing is supposed to 
be good enough for it. The process of japanning, by 
which much of the cheaper kinds of pine furniture is 
finished, is similar to painting. This handbook will be 
confined to processes in which the grain or natural fignre 
of the wood is simply brought out and Improved by a 
transparent covering. Mahogany, walnut, and all the 
finer woods used in making furniture should bex>olLshed, 
in order tomake them took their best. The novice must 
form his own opinion as to when he ought to finish by 
polishing and when by varnishing. 

A glossy surface on wood is often described in- 

difierently as varnish or polish, and to a certain extent 

rightly so. An expert has no difficulty in distinguishing 

JJie moAs of finishing which has been adopted for & 

piece of woodwork, but it is not eeiss to expXain ftie toa- 

I iiacti'oa. ife wouJd not coufoundtlie t"«o\»ra»,^tJa^^ 
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I and varniah ; but if asked to point out the differenoa | 
\ he would probably say in effect that varnish is laid. I 
L with a bruah, while French polish ia applied by 1 
eana of a rubber, an explanation whicli will bear 
I Bupplementing. In order to arrive at a clearer idea of 
I the difference between the two processes, it will be well 
, to understand the action of a varnish. 

Varnish is applied in a liquid state, and this liquid is 
' & solvent for the gum or resin used. The surface of the 
' work is coated with the varniah. The solvent evaporates, , 
leaving a film of the resin which was dissolved i. 
Wood, or anything else so treated, is said to bo 
. vamiahed. 

' The medium used to obtain a French polished surface, 
although really only a varaish, is one of a much finer 
kind than is generally suggested by that word. French 
polish might be described as a special varnish for French i 
polishing. However, both the finished gloss and the J 
material by means of which the gloss is produced are I 
commonly spoken of as French polish. The materil^ I 
' is thin varnish, which experience has shown to be moet \ 
suitable for producing a line, smooth, glossy surface by 
the French mode of polishing. 

In the furniture trade the cabinet maker, the 
upholsterer, and the polisher are distinct persona, 
'. each often totally unfamiliar with any branch of the ^- 
' business beyond his own special one. But ia there any ^H 
sound reason for this being the case ? The furniture- ^H 
! trade artisan who is able to do polishing and all that ^| 
Hppertaina to it will command a better market for his 
< labour than he who ignores everything outside his 
' particular groove. This applies more especially to those 
I in country districts, but even in the larger centres of 
population facility in more than one branch of a trade 
I cannot fail to be of advantage. 

The celebrated Vernia Martin (which means simply 
I Martitt'a Varnish) produced a very fine fitivilval ?KiA';iKK, 
bj- means of some material ot nw.m^fvia.'wsa. Vivi&i '^%^ 
mtorkept a aecret, and YiVui\i \a ^a^'iS. Vi '»a-''^ ^'**- 
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itt hiin. Tliis, however, aeemB improbable, for it i 

inable to suppose that his succeaa induced othi 
ID same lino of busluess to imitate, and the result i 
'reach polish, This present-day French polish laVerni 
'Martin asneai'lyaaweknowhow to imitate it. Martin' 
.terials, and his mode of producbg tlie gloss or polisl 
sre, probably, different from ours ; but he made hi 
sputation by the somewhat cumbersome proceaaea a 
loothing or polishing a vamiah ; but the simple 
w known as French polishing is snfGcient fo 
ictical purposes, and only those prompted by curJosit, 
care to try a more tedious way of getting simila 
its. At the aame time, it must not be assumed tha 
tete ia no more progresa to be made in the art of wood 
polishing. 

The polisher of to-day is called upon to do man; 
difficult jobs. It is not enough for hiin to be able to put 
a clear bright polish, on anything that may be brough 
hipi , He must be able to match the various coloure 
giving to the whole an appearance of carefully 
lected and joined veneers. Here a knowledge of how t 
chemicals, stains, and dyed polishea must be brough 
ito use. Some parts may require to be made darkei 
,rk parts may have to be made lighter, or oak ma; 
to be treated so as to present an apjiearance o 

The unvarnished and unpainted oak fittings of stable 
'liave been noticed to change from their light colour t> 
a rich brown. Observant minds have traced this resul 
to ammoniacal fumes. Acting on this principle, man; 
oak articles are given an appeai'ance of age, or enriches 
in colour, by shutting them up for a time in a cupboart 
tight box on the bottom of which has been place< 
open dish of liquor ammonia. Failing a suitabli 
ipboard in which to do this, chemistry c< 

and we- get a like result by wiping over with i 
Nation of hiciromate of potash, common soda, or li 

Wkh careful management, ani ^Y "^^ ^^'^ ^ 
iUtd dyed polishes, commoii ^laj ■SiwA «k ~" 
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\ \ mahogEiny can be made to look equal to Spnnisl 
I mahogany. 

The coloured stringings or inlaya, with their many-J 

' coloured woods, found round work-bosea and on writinf^ 

I desks, are not all real. The polisher and the chemiat han 

played their respective parts. And there are muBical^l 

IS, etc., with imitation pearl inlays and stringinj 

] which is simply bird's-eye maple dyed green, verdigris] 

ind vinegar being mostly used for this. Again, flower)^ 

birds, etc., may be painted on the panels of doors ; o 

failing ability to paint, it ia possible to get transfer 

I that look exceedingly well when polished over; 

flowers, and such-like may be cut out from thin papef3 

I I and fastened to the work with thin polish or \ 

'i giving them, when dry, a coat of white, hard \ 

which can he polished, after first sizing the pictures witS 

iglass. 1 

Polishing partakes a good deal of the nature of as 

,. Skill is necessary to make a good polisher, as 

11 aa knowledge about the materials and their 

manipulation, and this skill, of course, is only to ho 

acquired with practica Some people regard French 

polishing as a mystery, rather than an art to be acquired, J 

When the novice tries to do the work himself 1" 

refusal of the polish or gloss to come up under 

bands is indeed mysterious. French polishing looki 

such easy, almost lazy, work (albeit, somewhat tendinj 

to dirty the hands) that the baffled novice may \ 

pardoned for thinking he has got hold of the wrong|| 

stuff, or that he has been misdirected, and though 

Br of these circumstances may be the cause of 

failure, it is much more likely to be owing to want of 

skill. Possibly the foregoing remarks may have a 

discouraging effect on the novice, but everything will be 

done in these pages to remove difficulties and to indicate 

right methods of working. The rest vrill depend upon 

bimself, 

Tbs beginner, howevet devM Va "KiKl \», ^!«is*' ^'*' 
jipeet to finish hia ^ork aa ■«?». as 'Oofi«a N*Vo>a^>s^ 
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had years of experience, and he need not be discourai 
if his first attempts do not reach his expectatio 
The instructions in this handbook will at least expL 
to beginners what they ought to do, and it is hoj 
that even the more advanced will find in it suggestic 
which will lead to increased skill. 
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I three elasaea^^l 



PROCBSSES OF STAIKING WOOD. 

Staining may be said to be divided into tl __ 

—(a) The staining of deal or common woods to matdi 
the better class, suuh as ebony, walnut, rosewood, 
mahogany, etc. (6) The darkening of natural wood to 
imitate a superior class : as, for example, common oak 
to match brown or pollard oak, common baywood to 
match best mahogany, (c) Decorative work, ajieh ad 
the imitation of inlaid woods, etc. 

Some persona, who lay claim to good taste, strongly 
object to staining wood on the ground that it gives an 
appearance that is not natural. All painted woodwork 
has the natural beauty of the woods entirely covered. 
In all bare woodwork staining has probably played an 
important part in the decorative treatment. Even wood 
of the finest quality that money can buy, no matter how 
carefully selected and joined, will be treated when it 
passes through the French polisher's hands with some 
staining medium, in the form of red oil, coloured 
"filling-in," dyed polish, varnish, or stain, to bring out 
the beauty of the woods and to show the cabinet- 
maker's handiwork to the best advantage. When 
veneers are used in furniture manufacture, the chances 
that stain is used are doubled. In modern marquetry 
or inlaid work it will bo found ihat the woods employed 
are not aU real. The old exponents of marquetry have 
left excellent specimens, in which only three kinds of 
wood are used ; but the range of colours and shading 
as DOW used is much greater. 

Many persons prefer to use the commoner kinds a£ 
wood in the manufactiita oi tti«H Vooa^O.^ \s!K*s*»sti^ 
^r-^d by staining thesB to mS.'ta.'w. Ov.<jw^-s '^'^ ^^"^ 
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ejcpeonve woods. Tlita cliapter is written cliieflf f 
the benefit of such people. It b recommended tlu 
tbo8e stains wlilclt, though oKful eoongh in their ws; 
require acids or chemical and special apparatus, shoo) 
bu avuidud, as the same end can be gained by other an 
simpler meaas. 

There are two methods of staining :— (a) Sorfaoi 
Staining, in which, as the name imptiea, the atainiag :. 
effected by compounds, in the nature of pigments, lai 
upon the xucface like p^nt, and forming a thick opaqn 
coating, which doeg not, to any considerable degree, pent 
Irate the fibre of the wood. (6) Body-staining, in whic 
thti stain is usually applied as a thin wash, which, entei 
ing the poren of the wood, colours it to some little depL 
below the surface. To make stains penetrate ver; 
eeply into wood is neither an expeditious uor a simpl 
) to those unaccustomed to the work. For oi 
lary pur[>osea, body-staining is quite sufficient. 
There are many stains, made both in liquid and il 
Most of these are cheap and reliable. Oni 
lUon of liquid stain will cover a hundred square yards 
d after buying a small sample bottle and finding i 
^table, one can rely upon getting a further supply b 
This \& not always so with home-made stains. 
in powder are more convenient for carrying 
nte only solvent needed is water, so they are easy to use 
and valuable for stencilling aud decorative purposes. 

It is not for furniture alone that these stains maj 
be used ; no reason appears against their more extensive 
UBO for interior decoration in preference to painting 
and graining. SupiKias a floor margin is to be stained, 
and it Is desired to have a pattern of a darker shade 
around the inner edge, as shown in the illustrations 
which nppear on page 78. It is easy to take up a 
little powder stain and mix with water to the con- 
sistency of thin paint, and apply by means of a flteneil- 
plato and brush, as would be done with distemper. In 
onier to show up stained work to \Sie\)W*. aA-^a.-Dl(WB"^ 
tJio wowlwork IB required to be ol eav^nciT (isa* m* 
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tree from sag) ; this 13 an extra, expanse i 
'instance. Oa tiie other hand, it is leas expensive to 
' keep the wood fresh and cloun when stained than it 
r odd be to apply euccesaive coata of paint, then grain 
snd varnish. 

Dealera sell combined stains and varnish as a raeana 
0* BiinpUfying the process. One material will often do 
'uty for sbadea varying from light oak to dark walnut, 
the light shade being gained by one coat, successive 
coats giving darker shades and, consequeatly, thicker 
Durface, a process which canUot be commended. 
Although cheap and simple, these combined stains and 
vgrniflheB cannot he recommended for hard wear. Being 
mixed in varnish, the stain does not penetrate the 
fibres of the wood to the same extent as when applied 
a'one. When these combined stains and varnishes are 
, oied, the cheaper class should be avoided, as the soft, 
resinous varnish employed will readily show scratches 
and marks. 

Most druggists sell anilinedyes in packets and in tubes i 
which maybe usefully employed on wood for self colours j 
only — as distinct from various imitations of woods. 

Their introduction has had a disastrous effect on 
the old vegetable-dye market. Orchella wood, madder, 
safilower, and turmeric, mentioned in old recipes, are 
BOW practically unsaleable, and dealera generally do not 
keep them in stock ; nevertheless, vegetable stains are 
exceedingly useful. 

Aniline dyes are of two kinds— one dissolve 
water, the other in spirits ; but they have a tendency to 
fade on e^tposure to light. To the former a little vinegar, 
which has the property of preventing this fading to a 
great extent, can be addei.1. To mix aniline dyes with 
varnish, they must he dissolved in spirits—to use with 
a spirit-varnish or naphtha-varnish. They are only 
paitiaUy successful in oil-vaniish or painters'- varnish. 
The quantity required to staia a ^voS. o^ -»«ck^q- 
- must be a matter of expetinvftvit, aa w> ovm-Av 'te,'i»*^a 
OD Uie covering quality ol tVia NS-tMAi, ^^^ -sVOiNssst 
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the tone required is to be got in one, two, or 9^^^| 

Applications. ^^| 

Marquetry work can be very closely imitated H| 

Lnieans of etatna only, tbe etaina uaed being pore^a 

B.TegetAble. It is cidmed that the etains are durabl^S 

i ftnd that they leave no emell or stickinesa. Each bottle I 

I -of stain, medium, preparing solution, and jiolish may hqj 

Vbought for about sixpence. Neat little boites, containiaitfl 

l-'fieven stains and the tbree other requisites, are also prc-Jfl 

piiared, and eold for about five eliillinga. The colourafl 

I employed include walnut, mahogany, ebony, green, red, ■ 

I yellow, rosewood, satinwood, grey, olive, blue, and I 

I Giimson. I 

The large number of colours that can be obtained J 

from dye woods, which include logwood, red sanders, J 

madder, fustic, orcbella wood, eafllower, sandal wood, I 

Bocolrine aloes, Barbadoes aloes, and nut-galls, is worth "■ 

» noticing. I 

Many are to be obtained from common planla grow- 1 
ing b abundance almost everywhere. The well-known I 
Wueberry, when boiled down with a little alum and ■ 
■_a, solution of coppeRLii, will develop an excellent blua fl 
colour ; treated in the same manner with a solution of a 
nut-galls, it produces a dark brown tint; with aluni,H 
verdigris, and Bal-auinioniac, various shades of pur^Ja I 
^ and red can be obtained from it. The fruit of the elder-* 
berry, so frequently used for colouring spirits, will slaO' m 
produce a blue colour when treated with alum, The^l 
^^ privet boiled in a solution of salt, furnishes a servieeablaB 
^^ colour, and the over-rii)e berries yield a serviceablaS 
^H red. ' The seeds of the common spindle tree, wheofl 
^H treated with sal-ammoniac, produce a beautiful purpte-'l 
^H red. The bark of tlie currant-bush, treated with afl 
^^^ Bolution of alum, produces a brown. Yellow is obtainejB 
^^B from the bark of the apple-tree, the box, the ash, theS 
^^^ buckthorn, tbe poplar, the elm, etc., when boiled in watei^V 
^^fcnt/ treated with alum. Aliveij gtenbn ^a ittnviElie*i.^J 
^^Ke broom corn. ^31 

^^^ Tbe art of marquetry viood-aWiviti^ oKata aas^™ 
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>» the display of artistic designs and for the development 
• of the purely manual faculties, and its suitability for 
; amateurs is becoming generally known. The requisite 
apparatus is neither large nor costly; the work, can 
be made effective, and generally novel ; and any kind 
of wood may be utilised, though holly, sycamore, and 
lime are the best varieties. 
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. be done by any person with little or 
^ practice, and is suitable for common articles of furni- J 
■B ; but French polishing cannot be done succes 

b considerable practice, though when skilfnlly ' 
waged it enhances the beauty of most woods. Th'* 
ginner should not attempt to polish any article of 
) before he has gained experience by practising 
x>n untiaportant articles. 
Although it may be said that each kind of timber ^ 

IS different treatment, the general manipulatioi 
1 similar for all. The ingredients of the various j 
; preparations are generally few and simpL?, " 
I does not necessarily lie in complication 
pticity of mixtures. In the main, Frencli 
ihing consists in coating the wood with a thin iilin 
I shellac, either pure or mixed with other gums and | 
i, and then getting on that film a gloss as brilliant | 
d durable as possible. 

Generally, the wood has to he prepared and vi 
: details attended to before this can be done. K 
For example, the pores of open grained wood must \>a-\ 
stopped or, as the process is gener^ly called, filled, to '. 
get a smooth surface and to prevent excessive absorp- I 
tion of the liquid polish. Then the appearance of soma 1 
woods is improved and enriched by oiling them before 1 
applying the polish. This ailing, to a certain extent, 1 
darkens and mellows them, and brings up the figure 

The temperature and atmosphere of the place in whic&j 

Preneh polishing is done are of considerable importance,* 

Work cannot be done properly ia a cold or damp room, I 

as then tbo polish will get cliffled, a.n4 aa ^^ «^^ 

wood become opaque and cloudy, to B.^aii ^ 
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. polisher ahould work in a warm room. The temperature 
for a living room, about 7n°, ia about that suited for 
polishing.' In warm Hummer weather a fire ia not neces- 
sary, but in winter it is, If the polisher notices that 
his polish chills, he must increa-se the hoat of his room. 
If a moderate amount of warmth be brought near the 
surface aa soon aa any chill is observed it will probably 
disappear. A small article may be taken to the fire, but 
with largo work this course would hardly be con- 
venient. In mich cases a good plan is to hold something 
warm a short distance from the chilled surface, hut on 
no account must it touch, nor must the heat; be great 
enough to scorch the polish. A common plan, but not 
altogether a good one, ia to hold a piece of burning 
paper near the chill. An ordinary flat iron is very 
useful for small chilled patches. When the article ia 
cold or damp, chill is more likely to occur. It is, 
therefore, always necessary to make sure after a stain 
has been used that the wood has become thoroughly dry. 

Not less important is the employment of suitable 
materials, both in the polish and in the tools of the 
polisher's art These latter consist almost entirely of 
wadding or cotton wool and soft linen or cotton raga, 
from which the rubbers to apply the polish are made ; 
and a few bottles are wanted to hold the various polishes, 
stains, and their components. 

The pad with which French polish is applied is 
called the rubber. Without it the French polisher 
can do little in actual polishing, although he may 
not require it in the preliminary operations of oiling 
and staining. However simple in itself the rubber 
may be, it should bo properly and carefully made of 
suitable materials ; otherwise good work cannot be done 
with it. Those who have seen polishers at work may 
be inclined to infer that no great care is necessaiy, for a 
dirty rag coveringan equallyuninviting lump of wadding 
ia usually seen. Esaminatiaii iNi.\\ A*n^ ■CoaviMsws "^a 
he more carefully made ttvau m\?^vW'*<i"V«e.^v iiVi«>*«eS.-N 
and tbe expert poliahei: woaU v^o'OftNJ^.'S ^'^«^"^**' ^^ '^ 




IVhoa Piwtsttime, 

tiifM«) toCntdaM wwt ; fcete tfce pAfar | 

IfcMf hM nMwn MvsptdMMijr dean. Th^ vili 

^""flt utoJaul ao4 dlMali»rad villi tlte potid^ i 

I « VMT UiCtrait matter fram beiiic dirt}- 

V «ra fmrf«ik>4« ta nnr <•»«, proviiled tb^ ' 

I firop«rljr Ulcrn <!are of and not ftlloired to 

Cfif ft*t mr/iuiM 'FT frrdwiirk (i w.vl may tic prepared 

k winK A <>tri|i 'if t'ini w(x>ll';n cloth froiii 1 in. to 3 tn. 

I'l'^tli williuntit Mko i>t nut rucoramended for 

I [irirjrOND, HM it JH too httrnh. U'lll tho strip verj 

(tltly into ft tvoil alioiit 1 in., Z in., or 3 in, diameter, 

tnnllriK to tliM Him of the work, and tie tightly round 

4th flno twlpie (KIk. I). Thi« will give as nearly a. 

mDiIo a rulitinr reNoinlilinK Ki){. 2. This wad ia pnt 

hlo ft dniililu tlilaknRDfi of linen cloth, and the ends 

% itivtiiiiniil 11]) liku tliu iindN of a pudtling-clDth ; they 

V nut tliiil, litib Mv~ i;rnN]iod as a hand-piece while being 

TliU fi)rni of rulilior would, however, ho usele'S 

Mr li<i<lyliiK U]i mmildingM, himrlx, ctuirks, moulc 1 

liiiiiil t'oilH, nowul |iohIh, etc., and when poliahinK ' s 

iimli(i(i"ii.V'li"i''« HP iillu^r fnvmod tiirnituro it would „a 

liii|ii iMii t<« Knt Willi \\\\ji tho corners o[ sunk panela, 

■I III It'iH. n. 

wiiUNtiftpml, soft, pliiihlo ruhlrar. with its rag 

rartiiic fii*" Tron) rnxuiivi, Ih to a practical French 

lillaltiir winlvuloiit to a Nhariv Itiiuly-set, Hniootliiii;^ 

IWl« In III'* ImiiiU of a cahiiiot maker. The form in 

u>i«l (ixn It oliowit in Fig. -t. Willi ench a rubber 

ivildiiiK. ono \» (>nal>led to get into corncra, 

I tiiriiMl w\irk, t\\\\ \\\\ to tho edges of mouldings 

k ntamtor ini|M*MlKlo with a haul, round rubber. To 

" \ II, Ul» » sliwl of wailding -Ibis is 9 in. wid*— 

r off a )>i«M Qin. l<M:ig; thb will fonn a cub- 

ml rahbar. AuiUbltt fur moat work ; b«t for 

WAMAOlMMllNSiM. DiMiblo tke vwkiui , 
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keeping the skin unbroken, till in shape it i 

' ■ a half a pear ; the illustratifma, Figa. 4, 5, ( 



Fi^, 1.— Side View oC Ruljher for Frennh PoliAin^. 




Fis;. 3.— Rubber usefl in Homer of Framed Panel. 



ahov what is meant and the method of holding it. The 
rubber shoiUJ then be charijed with poh'sh, and covered 
with ft piece of clean, soft rag. In folding the rag, twist 
it on the upper aide of the rabbm. ^£iw^ ■iAa-&jgj^ 
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it will bring it to a sharper point and c 
jwliah Uj ookb through its Burface. It ia not neceaaaty 1 
tn |tiit a rag coverinK on the rubbers f " ~ 

rubber mnut be kept free from creaws, otherwise it I 
! the Burtace to which it is applied to be 
full of ridgew, 
Thoiigli rags have been mentioned as suitable for the 
iter covering or casing of the pad, some care in their 
*ion is necessary. A piece with a 





Tie. 

lirould never do for a rubber; and anything which *! 

Vwouldtend to scratch the film of polish i ' ' ' 

I laid or worked on in tlie final oijeration of spiriting o 

rjnttat be carefully avoided. They may be either cotton { 

■-or linen, and ouyht to he perfectly soft and fine, or, at 

Uy rate, free from knots or lumps. Some polishers 

tdvise the excluf^ive uee of linen, but this is a needle's 

Mtriction. It may be mentionecl that new materit. 

f bo oaed as well as rugs. To render this suitable, 

B of the sizing and atiffemug ■«iU\ -wticli it ma 

t SnUhed must be lemo^eA ^"j & 'OwK'sa&l 



French Polishing. 



Any material to be used for a. polishing rabber 
be thoroughly well dried. Indeed, the necessity 
avoiding damp cannot be too nindi insisted 
WitJi regard to the substance of the rubber, nhit^ 
wadding ia the best to use, and this ia readily ob- 
taiaable from any upliolsterer or chemiafc. It may be 
purer if got from the latter, but it is certainly much 
dearer than any reasonable upholsterer would cliarge 
for something eiiually suitable. Wadding bought from 
an upholsterer has a thin skin on one or both sides, 
according to whether it has been split or not. This 
skin must be removed, leaving nothing but the soft 
cotton. For a few pence enough ought to be obtainable 
to last a considerable time. It may be useful to know 
that, if it is clean, the raw material used in cotton 
manufacturing districts will do as - well as the finest 
wadding. Cotton flock, used by upholsterers as a 
stufRng for mattresses, chairs, etc., is not suitable for 
polishing, except perhaps for the coarsest work. Even 
for this it should not be used if anything better is avail- 
able. Bubbers composed entirely of flannel are occa- 
sionally recommended for special kinds of work. It 
is donbtfal if there ia any advantage in using flannel, 
e!(cept for large flat surfaces, which can be got over 
more quickly with a large rubber than with a small one. 
The novice is advised to use the wadding rubber, and to 
become an expert polisher with it before experimenting 
with anything else. 

The size of the rubber will, to some extent, de- 
pend on the nature of the work, but that above given 
may bo regarded as generally suitable. A very large 
rubber is not advisable at first, and the polisher, aa he 
gains experience, must be guided by circumstances, In 
handling it, moreover, the polisher will bo equally 
guided; a rubber of moderate dimensions is usually 
held by the tips of the thumb and iingers, but the 
polisher will probably find a la,ts,a \\i.V\«s t'ssv.Nse* -wi-sw 
coHveiu'eritly used by lioVdmg i\, m \.Ve ■^si 

The rubber must be c\iitg,Bi ■w\^^^ 
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if A I/ZVIA *A/*, T... hiti* V* >i *X*ri-. ».♦*:: --_ jAlliT 111-*. 

r'\f '.] ^,.'.,:./^\'c,.. .1 v^.'A* V.^ ;••■-.:-. :"_ '& ".■.:--. t. :.t 
f/ii/ /,' ic ;.,/,?, hi^, ^ '. ;,;*»'. r.*; r,f .v.v ', .;: .:. .: v. \.. : t 

/Jij/ -fc j/,f ?,»/,.'. ^f '.:,/; r\f,:Ar \'.v» ;:.■-, :o..-h. hi: :':.■» 

flK/j rapj //r/'jflfipj wrh'jfi pr'rf'J!^. The ruU^er haTi&g 
>»<<ri fJpT', rh:irir/:'tf v^i\\Hf np the f:^i^o.<* of ra^ as 
\^ htf*\ *\it^.U'.t\» 'l'\ihu^ 1/9 fWainhnUi the ijoIUh e^^ually, 
\/tiMiti f|i<s rti\,^,t',r uifftlhTnUzly firmly into the palm of the 
ttiUt'.t Uuwl. 'rh<; ni)f\jtir ought now to be ready fc* 
ii\iiiUnd\im Ut iU*: wfHfd^ which may be afS-Humed to have 
\9i'.*Mt pro|H?rly prt^imrfA iff roAUilva its first coating of 
IHfWnU. 

At th'iM Mak') ^Ii'' principal thing is to get a good 
lifNly of iMilifih (ivitrily Mpn»ul on the wood. How this 
fiiiiy \»vni till (loiio <l<)|.firidH on circumstances ; but if the 
ili'NlriMl rnNiilt. id (ilitiiitiirl, tho precise method is of second- 
nry fniiMntjiiPtipn. Lot it bu AHHiiincd that the work to be 
ilntm \f\ II Mriifill llivl Hiirfare. With moderate pressure 
nil Ihn t'tilihnr, (piirkly wipe over the entire surface, 
llrnt. with thi« Kt'aiti of the wood, then across it. Then 
witltniit. di*lity K<* ovt^r it more minutely, the motion 
f{i<iHMiilly Miliiplnl for tho rubber bcin^' shown in the 
(Uu'-li-ntioii on p. l\H (Kig. 7). At first the pressure 
fthnuid Im^ KiMt(h«. but it nhould bo increased as the polish 
li\^\n wtiikotl ill iimt (ho rubber drier, though at no time 
luunt Iho rnbbiii^t dtvlino to sorubbing. 

Whdo \\\\\ viMh'v in in iH>utaot with the wood it 
luuni bo kopt (nmstautly in motion. An imix>rtant 
|H«h\t {^ not to alh>w tho rubber to remain stationary 
\\\\ the ^v\^H^\v\M•k during teuviHU'ary alv^uoo or at tho 
«kud of th» d;v^Y* wx^rk, A« the rublHT gota dry it 
muikI U^ r\vhAr>so\l with |H>H»h, but let the novice 
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French Polish mo, 27 

Old robbers are better than new, so when done with 
they should be kept in an air-tight receptacle, such as a 
tin canister or a biscuit box. When any job is finished, 
do not throw the rubber away under the impression 
that a rubber once laid aside becomes useless. This 
occurs only when it is left exposed to the air, because 
the spirit evaporates, leaving the shellac to harden. If 
laid aside for a length of time the rubbers will become 
hard, even when kept in a box, unless it be perfectly 
air tight, which it probably will not be. A few drops of 
spirit put into the box now and then will, however, 
keep the contents in proper conJition for use. 
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CHATTER IV. 

FILtWia FOR WO0I> ASD PILLING IN. 

[■ FiLLBEa are uaed by Frencli poliahera for much tliaj 
kfiaiae reason that size is used before varnishing — ' 
■prevent immoderate absorption of the polish by the I 
fwood. French polisji, or even thicker varnish, when f 
l-kpplicd to wood, sinks in or is absorbed in places, | 
V-tnst«ad of remaining on tbo satface in a uniform coat 
rHere and there it will be observed that the poliah o 
I varnish has given more glosB thaa- elsewhere. Where 
Lthe gloss is brightest the varnish ha.3 sunk least. 

The grain niiiy be filled up by going over the wood 

Fwith polish till the pores are closed, and some begiimers 

Ktnay want to know why anything else in the nature 

J a, filler should be used. The reason ia that com- 

[jparatively valuable French poliah need not be used 

yihen a cheaper material serves the pur])oae, the use of 

j^fhich also saves time. Woods that are open in the 

l^ain and pornus specially need a filler, while fine close- 

r grained woods do not, and may be polished without. 

LStill, a Buitahlo filler can do no harm to any kind of 

fc.'Wood, however fine the grain may be, so there can be no 

-disadvantage in going over it with one prepjiral-ory to 

■ polishing, Though it may he a slight waste of time, a 
I preliminary rub over with polish suffices when- working 

■ osatine wood, such as olive, which ia both close and hard. 
Jo attain the desired thin glossy film of shellac, which 
ihall not be liable to grow dull unreasonably soon, the 

'a ordinarily used in furniture— ash, oak, mahogany, 
ralnut, etc.— should have the grain filled, for they 
' ) all of comparatively open grain ; ash and oak 
being eapecially coarse, are called by polishers "hungry 
Polisliera usually give such woods one or roord 
Mts of spirit varnish as an aid to filling up the gmin. 
commencing Iko process of filling-in, 




Fillers for Wood and Filling In. 

I' Toughly brush all dust out of the grain of the w 
i<jr this is wood -duat, glass from the glass-paper, aoddiii 
—all inimical to grain lustre if mixed up with the gr;iii 
stoi>per. 

For filling a- cheap clasa of work, majiy polisher 
content themaelvea with giving the work one 
coats of glue or patent size, heavily stained by tha^ 
addition of some dry pigment. For mahogany finish 
add Venetian red till it gives quite a red tinge; for 
walnut add brown umber ; for pine, add yellow ochre, 
Apply the size hot with a brush, and rub it in lightly 
with a piece of rag, finishing the way of the grain, anii 
taking care in the case of turned or moulded work t. 
get the fiUer well in the recessed parts. Of course, worfci 
that has been sized will not need tilling in. 

As many different kinds of fillers are used, 
each has its advocates, it will be advisable to n 
the principal fillers used in the trade, and to make a 
remarks about each, so that learners can experimeo 
with them, and perhaps finally fix on that which n 
seem to suit best. All will be found reliable, for goo 
work is turned out by polishers with any of them, aij 
even an extremely prejudiced individual would hesita 
to say that any one is really bad, though he uses onl_ 
that which Buits him best Sometimes, owing to tbd 
price, ho uses the easiest and quickest, irrespective of it 
quality. 

Wood fillers ready for use are made fur most kindsg 
of wood, and, as a rule, they require only tliii 
wibti a little turpentine. When it is desired to mak^ 
a filler instead of purchasing one ready made, procee 
as follows : Take a portion of either china clay wV 
ciirnflour; add boiled Unseed oil, and stir until the' 
mixture is of the consistency of putty. Then add 
patent dryers and thin with turpentine. If the wood 
on which the filler is to be used is to be kept light in 
colour, use raw oil and the lightest variety of dryer. 

Apply the fiUer with a pound brush, rubbing it well 
into the pores of the wood. Allow vt. to \«ov»a. wa.Vat, 



Wood Finishing. 

By, half an honr, aod then proceed to remoTe all of it | 

1 the Bnrface. Rab off its mach &s possible wiUi 

Bisvingi^ or wood wool, aad with a pick, made of I 

\ liiece of wood sharpened at the end, 

■Qperfluotis filler from the earvinga, nioaldings, ar.d 

rnera. Mouldings Laving sharp edges or line^ 'L 

B eanken beads, are best treated with a short<h^ 1 

, such as a housemaid's scrubbing-brmh. Ite- 

fnember that the object is to remove as much of the 

ESIIbt as possible, because if any be left on the surface it 

rill show up in dark spots when the work is finished. 

pt will, of course, be understood that the filler must be 

roperly tinted to produce the colour required, and to 

Mrd with the stain. The pigments to be used fui- 

xiucing certain cITects will be referred to in another 

liapter. 

The filler to be meutioned next is Tarnish, or exti^ 
hick polish, which is rubbed into the wood till the 
tores are full. This is a clean and natural filler, but it 
p a troublesome one, and the results are not better than 
B arrived at by a cheaper and more expeditious 
^ethod. Occasionally it may be an advantage to use 
Ulla, though for trade purposes and at trade prices on 
rdinary furniture the polisher is out of pocket by 
tnploying it. This processof filling is rubbing in poliijh 
or thin varnish, and when it is dry smoothing down 
with fine glass-paper. The ftpplica,tion of polish and 
pai)er niust alternate till the former no longer sinks, and 
this will depend on the nature of the wood and on the 
filler used. The process will be completed much sooner 
with a fine, close-grained, hard wood than with a coarse 
open grained one, such as ash. 

Brown hard varnish and polish mixed form a fair 
tereliniinary application, but they do not tend to a good 
Bnrface at the finish, so are suitable for common work 

toJj'. The pruiwrtions are two-thirds polish a 
^ird varnish (brown or whit* tatdl -, tte rnkture is , 
r ciirefuUy and quickly with a. 
briiahe<i, but must be Vet aXonc \,v\i\vat4. 
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Whiting and tiirjicntine caD be recommended for a 
good general filler. The filler is both clean and econom- 
ical, docs not raise the grain as when water \% iwed, and 
contains no grease; it is, therefore, not open to the 
objections wliich are urged against other fillers, and in 
the hands of inexperienced polishers it is, perhaps, the 
most likely to enmre a successful result, An advantage 
it possesses over plaster-of-Faris and water is that it 
does not harden quickly ; some urge that it does not 
harden sufficiently, but this objection cannot be treated 
seriously. Use finely-crushed whiting, and mix to the 
consistency of thick paint, but still thin enough to 
be worked into the wood. Take up a little at a 
time on coarse rag or canvas, and rub well in cross- 
ways of the grain, the work having previously been 
wipod over with raw linseed oil ; apply equally all over 
the article to be polwhed. Wipe off clean and set 
aside a few hours ot overnight to enable the filling to 
set, though, if necessary, polishing may be proceeded 
with at once. 

Direct filling with polish is modilied by the use 
of fine pumice-powder, which renders the process quicker 
and better. This method is more practised in France 
than in this country ; here it is sometimes employed by 
the trade, but it has not been generally adopted. It 
requires some experience to uie it with advantage, but 
apart from the time required, it is doubtful if a better 
means of filUng the grain has been discovered, for it is 
both clean and free from greasiness. Polish is the basis 
of this filler, the pumice-powder being useful in assist- 
<r ing to fill by getting into the x>ores of the wood as well 
aa in rubbing down inequalities of the polisL. The 
powder is kept in a muslin hag, and lightly sprinkled on 
the wood, which is then gone over with an ordinary 
rubber fairly charged with polish. Only a small 
quantity ot the pumice-powder should be u^ied at a tiote, 
or the work suffers. Inate'Adul B\iY\oJiSa\?, 'Oaa-s«w^'« 
on the «-ood, some polisteta vtetei ^^ ^'^-'^ "^'^ ^"^ '^^ % 
of the rubber. Whatever mel\io4\ia aio-s.'w;^ 'Cas.^^-' 
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require papering down iil'lcr wards, but peiS 
to the same exteut as when do pumite-powde 
& been used. 

The object of pumice-powder is twofold : Firat, as ia 

h painting, for leTeliing-down purposea, and to bring 

3 lustre of the varnish by giving a dead uader- 

e on which to apply it ; secondly, for use on 

t vamieh or French poliehed surfaces for dulling 

isea, thua giving what is known on antique Curniturs 

g-shell finish, or that semi-lustrous tiniah largalj 

actised in the United States on American organs. 

A very much used filler is comiiosed of Russian 

iw, mixed with either plaster-of- Paris or whiting, 

rhe chief thing in its favour is that it is a quick pro- 

\ and therefore allows of polishing being doue at a 

foraparatively small coat of labour ; but tallow ia not 

' :e material to work with. The tallow and plaster 

I made into a stiff paste and well rubbed into the 
rood, from which any exceaa most be wiped ofi^. Any 

i that set hard must be wiped off while they are 

II soft. Apart from ita unpleasantness in working, 
3 apt to increase the tendency of the polished 
sweat, through the grease breaking through the 

n of lac. Oil or grease, in connection with polish, can 
be regarded as a necessary eviL There are fillers 
h do not contain grease, and it is Just as well to use 
m, even if it be admitted that a tallow filler is not 
y'udicial to good work or to durability. 

nd wiping over with an oily rag, to bring out 
a figure and tone of the wood, the less oil is used the 
ir for permanency of lustre, as oil forms no part of 
h in itself, being used only aa a vehicle to work 
1 gums ca-tily. The true secret of laying a polish 
lat shall bear future inspection lies in using the oil so 
lat it shall always be on the top of the polish — not 
iderneath ; and the final point is to remove this oil 
9iiniahing. 

■iisa ia objeclionable,\tmB.v^'^'**^'^'^''*^^'^^ 
' auiaot be uaed iaatead, to i«ad&t vlbia 'g\aa^Kx ck 
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whiting soft and pasty. It often is ; but the objecti 
is that water is apt to raise the grain of the wood, whi< 
means making it rougli, whilst the tallow doea 
raise the wood at all Tho rough surface can be ru1 
smooth with glass-paper. Whitiug, or plaster- of- Pai 
anil water, cau certainly be used as a filler, and 
misture is preferable to those in which tallow or gi 
is found. 

As tallow ia unpleasant stuff, many 
it in favour of raw linseed oil, mixed with some p 
The use of this with whiting overcomes the objecti 
water ; but thia ia not altogether a suitable fiUer for t] 
novice. With too much oil, sweating is apt to oc( 
some time ; while with too little oil in the mixti 
the filling ia apt to remain on the surface instead 
being forced into the pores of the wood. It 
possible to give the proportions of oil and polish whi( 
shall be suitable to a^ occasions, so the polishi 
USB his own discretion, and he may as well leave thi 
filler atone till he has acquired experience j but 
ejsperienced hands it is a really good one. 

A little plaster and polish, without the oil, make 
good filler, hut it must be rubbed in, and all the , 
fiuous filler removed with fine glass-paper before 
pure polialt 

A good filler for oak and ash is water and methyi 
lated spirits and plaster- of -Paris. It should be pi 
pared and used in the following manner :— Crt 
the plaster- ot-Paris into a fine powder, and pii 

saucer or other open vessel ; in another put the 
spirits. Then take a piece of soft rag, and soak in the 
spirits ; then dip in the plaster, nib hard into the wood, 
and clean off- Do not mix tha plaster and apiritft. 
together in a paste, like the ordinary filhng. 
liminary rub with polish before filling in will keep 
grain smooth, and atop the sweating to a great exte.ii.t,s 
there would be a foundation oi ^i^U^ 

It is advisable that wli\te fiVWa a'aQ-ii.a. "«* 
correspond with the coAout ot ftie. tioai ci»- 
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are used. The polisher will seldom have occasion to use 
in his fillers any colours other than the following : for 
mahogany, rose-pink ; for walnut, or any brown wood, 
such as stained oak, Vandyke brown or umber ; and for 
ebonised work, gas-black is as good as any. Light 
woods, of course, may have any white filler applied ; 
but if it should be deemed advisable to tint it, there 
wiU be no difficulty in doing so, as an exact match is not 
necessary. 

In addition to these ordinary fillers, common to the 
British workshop, there are several patent and American 
fillers; but none of them has come into general use, 
nor seems likely to supersede the commoner varieties. 
A complaint against them is that they are more 
expensive, without having sufficient compensating 
advantages. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BODYIKG IN AND SPIKITING OFF. 

The term bodying, applied to the poliaher's art, mea 
coating the wood with a thin, evenly- diatribated laj 
of the polish. The way in ■which thia is dona greatfl 
affccta the appearance and the rlurabilityof the g' 
\VTien the body ia too thin, the glos.i 8ubsequenti|j 
given to it may at first be beautiful, but as the politf 
ainka or perishes the gloss fades. When the 1 
is too thick the gloss may appear all right, but tbt 
work is apt to look treacly, as though varnish had been 
UBed ; besides, a thick body impairs the pure tone of 
some woods. The high degree of excellence to which 
polishing is capable of being brought is seen only on 
the beat cabinet work. Polish on second-rate farniture 
ia generally in keeping with the inferior quality of the 
woodwork. The cheap gaudy furniture which is often 
seen in shops must not be taken as models of polishing. 
The price paid for polishing is reduced, with the result that 
inferior i>olish is used and less time is spent on the work, 
Although the best materials and tlio expenditure of 
time and labour will not ensure good work by unprac- 
tised hands, they are important factors, and it will be 
wise to use materials of good quality. 

To make a good average polish, neither too thick nor 
too thin, about sis ounces of shellac to each pint of 
methylated spirit wilt be required, but great exactitude 
in the proportions is not necessary. The proportions 
may vary according to the fancy of the polisher, and, to 
Borne extent, according to the nature of the work he ia 
engaged on. If the polish turns out too thick, it c&o. 
be thinned by adding mote %^«'\S. -, "iS. ^^« S>i\.N\, ■^'*' 
deSciency can be made u'p \i'3 aiSvci?, vaKrtfe ^^sSssia. .^ 
rongh-and-iQMly way oS me3,a^i3:V&% *ia \rt':>'j^^'w-'^'^ 
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half fill a bottle with the roughly-hroken shelUr 
D fill up with ordinary methylated spirit. 
The ahellac dissolves gradually, and the process \b 
Mtened by an occasional ahiiking or stirring with & 
Heat is not necessary; indeed, the proparatioN 
II poliih by heat is dangerous. 

Two kinds of poUah are used One, known iis 

^white polish," is nearly colourless ; the other is kt.onn 

"brown polish," or simply "polish." Tbe latter ia 

ways understood if unqualified by the word " white." 

~hite polish is made with white or bleached shellac ; 

^e other with ordinary orange or reddish-brown 

Either polish may be used on any kind of wood, 
cept where great purity of tint is required. The 
prhite ia to be preferred for all light woods, such as light 
c, ash, sycamore, satin, etc., while the brown may be 
I on darker; but even on these, white polish is 
jd, with the exception of mahogany, the only ordinary 
irniture wood for which a decided preference might be 
Kven to brown polish. Under ordinary circumstances, 
iqwever, either polish may be used indiscriminately. 
Sie point as to brown or white polish for dark wood 
belongs to the higher branches of the polisher's art, 

It will be seen that white polish ia the more generally 
useful of the two, ao those who do not care to keep both 
I kinds may confine themselves to it Through the 
alightly higher price of the bleached shellac, it costs 
k little more, but the extra cost is so small that it is 
latdly worth considering by those who use small 
Quantities. Those who use polish in large tiuantitiea 
b have both kinds. 

Polish bought ready made may be equal to that made 

b home from the recipe given, for there is nothing to 

revent manufacturers uaing the same ingredients, and 

lany of them do. Still, from the impossibility of 

^^uowing the ingredients in ready-made polish, there is 

Bome risk attending its use. From the price at which 

some polish is sold, it is fajr to auppoae ftio.\, swfi%'&fl.ti^ 

cieaper than spirit or sheUa.c bas \)ee.a "osrA.-, w^ 
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tbougb good polish may be bought, it is better for the 
user to prepare Lia own, which can be depended on. 
Bought polish may be thoroughly good in every way 
— brilliant, clear, and durable — but those who are best 
able to judge generally prefer to make their own polish 
to do the best class of work. Prejudice may account 
for this preference. 

Manufacturers of polish assert that, in addition to 
ehellac, certain gums or resins improve the quality of 
the polish, when used with knowledge and discretion 
For instance, one gum may give increased elasticity, 
wbile another may harden the film ; but for a good 
all-round polish, which can be relied on, many polishera 
assert that there is nothing'to aurpasa a simple solution of 
shellac and methylated spirit. A few approved f ormul» 
for polishes are given at the end of this chapter, so that 
those who feel inclined to do so may esperime&t for 
themselves. Shellac is the principal ingredient in 
nearly all. Those persons who cannot polish with 
ehellac and spirit alone will not be able to do any 
better with the more complicated mixtures ; therefore, 
no one should remain under the impression that he 
will do better it he works with another kind of polish. 

Enough having now been said about the material, 
we may proceed to the using o( it for bodying. In tha 
first place, the wood must be prepared by filling of one 
kind or another, a& fully explained in Chapter lY., and 
rubbed down smoothly with fine or worn glass-paper, 
in order to make it fit to receive the polish, for a high 
degree of finish cannot be got on a rough surface. 
The rubber, which couaisls of cotton wadding with & 
soft rag cover, with which the polish is applied, has 
been sufiiciently treated on in Chapter 111., so that 
nothing more need be said about it. Wurk, rubber, 
polish, and a little raw Unseed oil being ready, bodying 
in may be proceeded with in the f olio win?, -wiii -.— 

Moisten the wadding with poWaV -, -p-vft. ■Ooe. Ti% w"^*st 
on care/uJIy, so that it ia mV'hoxA VQ\ia ^ ^-«^^ 
J^'ife the rubber into tUe ^\m ol t'aB \tVt 'Pw^ 
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used the better for the durability of the work. Bear M 
mind that it forma no part of polish in itself, I 
only ta enable us to work the gums easily ; thus, v 
out its aid the polish rubber would be apt to stick ot ■ 
drag, thus breaking up the surface instead of levelling 
it. On any surface in which spirit varnish forms a part 
this will be particularly noticeable ; and in any case, 
it is nest to impossible to get that beautiful level sur- 
face gained by spiriting out unless a tittle oil is used. 

As the rubber dries, more polish must be applied to 
it, as was done in the first instance, with r 
required. A small quantity of polish goes a long wj 
and Ihe novice must carefully avoid making the rabbfl 
wet. It should be no more than fairly moist. 

Many a beginner, noticing how tedious the work % 
with a dry rubber, may think that if he used mc* 
polish the desired result would be more quickly attaine d 
If the object were merely to get the wood coated, thitffl 
might be the caso ; but the result of using too much 
polish would be that the shellac left by the quick 
evaporation of the Bjjirit would be ridgy and irregular, 
instead of in a fine, even coating or body. Anything 
approaching a flow of polish from the rubber must be 
avoided. When the rubber is not sufficiently charged 
with polish, the labour of bodying up will be unduly 
protracted, or may be rendered impossible if no polish 
can be rubbed on to the wood. 

The first bodying-in process should be continued till 
it seems that the wood absorbs no more of the polish, _ 
There will be a perceptible gloss on its surface, but i 
will be streaky, and the rubber-marks will show v 
distinctly. All these marks will be removed later o 
It may be thought that, if the polish is too thick o 
thin, the result will be very much the same as if the 
rubber were too wet or too dry. The principal objec- 
tion to having the polish too thin ia that it will taka 
more time in working a good \wi'a oiv 'vlos. ■»>q>;*»- 
It wUI, however, be better to t\&V. "Oova T.i.'Owst "^^ ^ 
iava tie polish too t\uck. Ko. exj^^wsvw.^ -^"-jaos^t 
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would soon detect fault in either direction by the way 
in which the polish works, but the novice muat be , 
on the look-out for irregularities in the aliape of lumps 
I or ridges, and, with a little attention, he will have no 
f difficulty in avoiding serious mishaps. 

Let the work stand for at least a day, carefully 
I covered up from dust ; on examining it the body will 
I te found to have altered in appearance to aJi extent 
t which will depend upon how mucli the polish has sunk 
Pinto the wood. The work must be agiin bodied up a 
before, always remembering to use aa little oil aa pos- 
sible. Then it will he again laid aside, and the bodying 
process repeated till the polish no longer seems to sink 
1 after the work has lain aside for a few days. 
t 'When this stage is reached the bodying may \ 
[■Bidered complete, and the work ready for the first 
. polialiing operations. Before lirocceding to consider 
f these, however, the novice will do well to note the 
following hints : — 

The number of limes the work will require to be 
\ bodied depends on circumstances. Fice, close-grained 
\ Vooda will not require so many as the more open kinds, 
}■ Buch as oak, ash, mahogany, etc. ; but for the best work, 
r which is intended to be as durable as can be, it need 
I rarely exceed four. An interval of one or more days 
[ may elapse between the successive bodies, the chief 
I object of u'aiting being to let them sink as much as 
they will. If, after the work has been laid aside for a 
few days, the polish has not sunk at all, no advantago 
would be gained by giving it anoUier body. It is very 
seldom that the first body Js enougL, but often only one 
body is applied, where either low price or limited time 
will not allow of more ; so those who wish to do polish- 
ing need not think the process cannot be hurried. 
Still, imperfect bodying 3a not advisable, ( 
work will soon want touching up. Wlien work is made 
merely to sell, one body, and tbal o( tlift aligjitest, is 
aamcient^fTOm the seller's point ol N\e"«,'iS. qo\. Vtoisil 
**^^gr!la. Between the bodjitiBa, eapeciaWi ^^te.'iW 
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first and fiecond, the surface of the work Eliould bsl 
ruhbed down with fine glass-paper— not to rub the body I 
off, but just enough to smooth the surface. It mayB 
here be remarked that pumice powder, used in modera- j 
tion, is useful for working down inequalities of eurfaw. f 
Glass- papering has been recommended as necessary after I 
the first and second bodies, but the process may be j 
done after any others, though it should not be required-i 
if the work has bees skilfully done. In fact, the final'l 
bodying np may be regarded almost as the be, ' 
of the spiriting ofi'. 

Before beginiiing to work a fresh body on a preTiouB 
one, it ia as well to wash the surface gently with luke- 
warm water, not using too much of it, in order to remove 
the grease and allow the rubber to work freely. The 
water must be thoroughly dried np before applying the 
rubber. In moderation the washing can never do harm, 
and is, generally, an advantage, though not absolutely 
necessary. When a long interval has elapsed, the wash- 
ing should never be omitted, as dust will settle on the 
work ; and it need scarcely be said that dust should aoC 
be rubbed into the polish. . 

When bodying up, polishers should see that their-J 
hands are clean and free from old polisli, which is BOX 
often seen on Ihem. If they are Boiled with old iraliah^ 
or shellac, bits are apt to flake off and destroy the 
surface of new work. This may be (in appropriate 
place to say that any polish which sticks to the handa 
may be washed away with hot water and soda, or with, 
methylated spirit. 

The body should be thin, as it is not so much t] 
quantity of body on the wood as its quality that i 
impfirtant ; it is also essential that it should be applied * 
with sufficient intarvala between the successive bodies 
to allow of sinkage. 

Another important matter is to dry the rubbers well by 
working them on each body till 4vj,wii.\i'A.Va ■^wi-^J^^ 
them frequently. By this -meaTva vVa *&«. (A'^«S«^''^* 
ftept tiiin. Neither a -wa^. noi o. ii-j ^-oawK ^t.-^a.«^^»=^^ 
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accotmt be alluwed to atand on a BUrface being poUshi 
The rabber must be kept moving, and shoidd gtida 
gradually on to the work, not be dabbed down on it.. 

■ In the initial stages of bodying, care in tbia respect 

I important as later on, when it ia absolutely i 

[-necessary. The eame precaution should be U3ed wbeaj 

I lifting tlie rubber from the work. 

For the guidance of beginners, it may be 
that if they take care of the edges of the work thai 

, rest of the surface will look after itself. The reas 
dgea are apt to be somewhat neglected, 

1 the polish to be less there than elsewhere. Tbe secret-' 
1 durable polish depends primarily on a good|i-j 

I body, and this, in its turn, on sufficient timehaving beea 

I allowed for sinkage. 

The finaJ operation in French polisbing, by wluoi. 

I the gloss is put on the body previously applied, 

I is known as spiriting off. In this operation rubber 

I marks and smears of all kinds are removed, and the 

f beautiful surface, known as French polish, is the result. 
Bodying is important ao far as durability is concerned, 
but spiriting is more so with regard to GaisL If the 
worker. fails in spiriting, bis previous efforts will, to a 
great extent, have been in vain. Disregarding staining, 
darkening, and other processes, with which a good 
polisher should be acquainted, the spiriting is perhaps 
the most severe test of skill in the whole process 
polishing; and a man who can manage this part 
the work really well m.^y be considered a competentj 
polisher. 

The first operation to be described in the procest^ 
of spiriting off partakes very much of the natnre 
bodying in. At the beginning it is bodying, and at the 
end spiriting. The two processes merge one into 
other. There is no abrupt break, as between filling 
and bodying, except for the intermediate stage, al- 

tJtough the processes are well dc&.nei, Wl\\\q *ii'MaR\at 

and purpose. This inter media.le sl-aftfe « ^'a'^ ^'«B.-^i 
practised, but it ia recommetidai wVao. sf»i. 'ho^ "^ 
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wanted. Briefly, Bpiriting off consiata in waahing the 
bodied surface with, methylateil spirit. Thia being under- 
stood, tlie final bodying up, or first spiriting off, which- 

r this procesa may be called, consists in gradually 
reducing the quantity of polish in the rubber, and 
supplying ita place with spirit. The polish ia gradually 
reduced by the addition of spirit till all the polish liaa 
been worked out of the rubber. The rubber may be 
first with three parts polish and one part 
spirit ; nest time equal quantities ; the third time three 
parts spirit and one part polish ; and the fourth charg- 
ing will be with spirit only. It does not follow tliat 
tlieso proportions need be strictly observed, nor are they 

\ practice, but this exuuiple illustrates the \ 
The last rubber will bo almost free from polish, and ^ 
ehould be worked till it ia dry, or nearly ac 

At this stage spiriting proper inay begin, and a fresi . 
rubber should be used, It need not be a new one, bn| 
it should be one which has been used only for spiritiut^ 
and which has no poliah on iL It will be better if if 
haa three or four coverings of rag on its face, which ci 
bo removed as they dry. If only one cover is used the 
spirit is apt to evaporate too quickly. Tho spirit in the 
nibber has a tendeniiy to partially dissolve the shellac 
or body on the wood. Thia it does to a very limited 
extent, unleas the rubber is made too wet, when there 
: of not only spiriting and smoothing the 
surface, hut of actually washing away the body. This 
mishap must bo carefully guarded against. There should 
be enough spirit to allow the surface of the body to be 
softened and smoothed, but no mora, and the rubbing 
should be uniform, and not more in one place than in 
another. There is hardly any likelihood of the novice 
erring by using too little spirit, so heniay be reminded that 
the less of it there is iu the rubber at a time the better. 
The rubbing should be gentle at first, becoming, IvMA^t 
88 tie spirit dries off, and o\\ mMst wa'^, Va nvjsA "sa. '^'i 
rubber face, for when there \a oW ^v'CaOT 's^''^^'^'*^'^^*^'^ 
, or on tlie work, the polish ca.iaTiot\»'\it«*i^'-"'^- 
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The chief cause of failure lies in getting the spirit- 
rubber too net, and so softening aod tearing up the 
gums. Many meot with success by dispensing witt 
it, using instead a swab of clean, soft rag, furly damp 
(not wet) with methylated Bpjrit. 

If the spiriting-off process is being done correctly 
the gloss will soon begin to appear, and when it seems 
approaching a finished condition, the rubber ought to 
be moved only in the direction of the graio, iiiid not 
across it nor with circular motion. The final touches 
should be given with the soft rubber rag alone, care 
being taken not to scratch the surface, which is now 
softened by the action of the spirit. The surface will 
gradually harden, but for a time it should be handled 
with care, and nothing be allowed to come in contact 
with it, or it is very likely to be marked. It should 
also be protected from dust, for any settling on it may 
be retained by the polish, the lustre of which would 
certainly aufier. 

Cabinet-makers, and perhaps dealers in furniture, 
who do not keep an exiwrienced polisher, or who may not 
he able to get their work done out, may be reminded 
that, circumstances permitting, polished furniture should 
be wiped over with a spirit-rubber an hour or two before 
it is sent home, to freshen it up. If the surface is at all 
soft, neither packing mats, nor anything else likely to 
injure it, should be allowed to come in contact with it. 
The polishing on many things sent long journeys is 
often greatly disfigured from mat and other markings, 
but they are easily touched up on airival at their 
destination. 
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Olazino, though an imitation, has a recognised accept- 
ance among polishers. It is remarkably convenioDt 
occaaionally, and in some cases poaaeaaea an advantage 
over spiriting, so that it may fairly be cJaascd among 
the ordinary proceaaes of polisbing. When done in 
moderation, glazing is as useful on furniture carving as 
the application of spirit vamiab. Such work is com- 
monly aaid, and justly, to be French polished. The reaX 
objection to glaze finish is that, though at first tha 
appearance ia equal, it is not so durable as the other; 
Glaze may be aaid to be even superior to badly- spirited 
finish, and here is the chief claim it has for notice. It 
is seldom that a casual polisher can manage to da 
spiriting thoroughly, for the reason that he has not 
sufficient opportunity of acquiring practice. 

Nevertheless, finishing by means of glaze ia not ao 
good as the method by spiriting, when the latter ia well 
done, and should he considered as a means of getting 
the same effect easily and quickly— an imitation, in fact, ' 
of the real thing ; tbo difforencc between the spirit and, 
glHZQ ftnishea ia that in the one case the effect is produced 
by friction, in the other by tlie addition of a thin fine 
varnish to the surface of the body of poiiah. In tha 
farmer case the polish itself is polished ; in tbo latter it 
is viirniabed with ft mixture known commonly as glaze, 
but to which other names are sometimes given. 

Among poliabers who command a fair price for their 
work, glaze is of comparatively limited application, and 
is confined to those parts where the apirit-rnbber cannot, 
be conveniently used, or where its uaa ia aot -M^RKseix^. 
lastances of such may \)6 ioM.'aft. to ^sibw-'wS^^ 
rarious parta of the frame, fhes* tici -oswiSiq 
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^^1 more ot less, before the chair is upholstered, or, at aDf n 
^^V before the outer covering Is put on, the finifihing bd 
^H^ almoBt necessarily done last of aU. The less the chair] 
^^t is handled bj the polisher the better, especifiUy if t*^ 
^^B covering is a delicate one, for there is less risk of iojuiy 1 
^^B -with one or two wipes over with the glaze rubber thuij 
^^B with the more prolonged spiriting. 

^^M Glaze may be used with advantage in inlaid wor^ 1 

^^B where the inlay is slightly, though perhaps not in- 
^^H tentionally, higher than tho surrounding wood. In 
^^K such a case it is better to resort to glaze than to finisli ^ 
^^B with tho npirit rubber. On fretwork, al.so, glaze may 
^^H often be used with advantage, and, generally, it is 
^^H tiaobjectionable on parts which are not subject to wear 
^^B and tear. It will stand a moderate amount of handling, 
^^K but not so much as good hard spirited-off polish, and 
^^K the lustre is not so durable. 

^^P Glaze, under one or other of its^different names, may 
be bought ready made, but for reasons similar to those 
given in connection with French polish, the home-made 
article is to be recommended. The preparation of glaze 
is simple, the ingredients being gum benzoin and 
methylated spirit. After tlie benzoia is dissolved, the 
aolution should be strained through mualin to free it 
from foreign matter. The proportions may vary, hut 
those given for polish do very well, and with the 
substitution of crushed benzoin for shellac the process 
of making is exactly the same. 

Gum benzoin differB greatly in quality, but the best 

should be used by the polisher. Compared with lac it 

is expensive, so that the saving which is attributed to 

its nae is mainly in time, which is money, at least from a 

trade point of view. Cheap benzoin is not to be relied 

on, and in a strange place an experienced polisher would 

look with suspicion on any offered at a very low price, 

however satisfactory its appearance. Where snatertal 

^^. fa //aWe /o adulteration, the beat way to avoid imposi 

^B faon is to go to a reliable dea\ev aTid to twj 5v\xii ?vics, 

^^^ Otnxo, as used by French vo^ia^«*i ^^^'^ ^ ^«J■al^^. 
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ready made at most drysaltery stores, as patent glsizej^ J 
at from Ss. to 16s. per gallon, according to quality an^'V 
ago; it improves with aga To make the genain»l 
article, dissolve 6 or 8 ounces of best gum benzoin (cost- 1 
ing 2s. fid, per pound) in 1 pint of methylated spiritW 
Keep it in a closely stoppered bottle, otherwise the spirit 1 
will evaporate quickly. 

Glaze may be applied with either rubber, sponge, or 
bnisb ; in moat casea the rubber is most suitable and 
is most commonly used. It is made in the ordinary way 
as used for polish, described on pp. Si —25, but it must 
not be applied with pressure. The glaze is painted on 
rather than rubbed into the work, which must have 
been previously bodied la. There seems to be an idea 
that glaze or something pnt on bare wood will cause 
a gloss right off; but nothing will do this. A polish canj 
only be got on wood by varnish, or by bodyiag i 
polish. 

When using glaze, the rubber should be made wetterj 
than for polish or spirit ; but still there should not bda 
sufBcient to drip from it. It should glaze or wet thcl 
wood when the rubber is very lightly pressed on it,,^ 
One or two wipes in the direction of the grain of the 
wood, with a somewhat quick motion, will put the 
glaze on. Always let the glaze dry before applying the 
rubber again to the same place. The coats may bo 
repeated till the gloss is satisfactory, but the film ( " 
glaze should never be made a thick one. 

If preferred, a sponge may be used exactly as a 
rubber would be, but it is questionable if there I 
advantage gained ; it is rather a matter of fancy. When 
a brush is used, the glaze may be applied as a varnish 
pure and simple. With a brush a mixture of glaze and 
French polish, either white or brown,- according to the 
wort, in equal quantities, may be used with advantage. 

Glaze that is not so satisfactory in appearance as it 
should he, may sometimes be improved by ^laa&va?, ^ 
epirit-rubber lightly ovei it, ttious^ fti'^a ^ii\i.i.\«i ^115^1 
with great caution, to a-vo\5L ■«as\tm^ "A '^'S. ^'^'^ 
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Brefnlly and skilfullf done, there can be little ^ 
lat a glazed surface may be often, if not always i 
roved by alightly spiriting it. 
To glaze a wide surface, see that it ia free from dull 
sakfl and ridgea and oil, and the ruliber soft and , 
e from fluff. Apply the glaze as evenly a 

)ver the surface several times, until the rabber 1 
B nearly dry ; then, with the 3niallest qnantity of c 
and a little spirits, go over the glaze, very lightly 
at firtft, varying the direction of the rubber to avoid 
ridges. A dull^ even Burface may be obtained by adding 
^ onS' third to one-hatf of sandarach to the solution of 
r],and naing the rubber only damp— not saturated. 
Old French jioliahed worlt may often be revived by 
eing lightly gone over with glaze after the surface has 
washed and cleaned with warm water. This ti-eat- 
is often considerably better tlian that commonly 
tdopted with furniture paates, polishes, creams, and 
jvivera of various kinds. 
Although the beauty of most furniture woods jb 
iced to the highest degree by French polishing 
when well done, there are other processes which, though 
not capable of being brought to such perfection, are 
much simpler. Among these is wax poliahiug. .This 
mode of Gnisbing is remarkably easy, both as regards 
materials and manipulation, and the unskilled novice 
can manage to wajc polish almost as well aa an ejtpert ) 
It is, therefore, a suitable process for the beginner. K 

Though any wood may be treated by waxing, it ia 
generally confined to oak, eapecially after this has been 
darkened by fumigation with ammonia— which proceaa 
is explained on p. 12. The appearance of oak so 

» finished is comparatively dull, but it has an attractive- 
ness which French polish does not possess for all 
For antique oak furniture— whether genuine or imi- 
talion—vraK is tlie beat finish, tliough varnish is often 
ased. Wnx polish, thougli \\. ma^j not ^xve ftia ^kwa 
amouatof fflosa, is cloiuev aniVtuev. "SMmaVdo^.^SSsfc 
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wood, and is apt to give a tteacly look to aoy piece o 
furniture finisWl with it. 

Mahogany may very appropriately be finished by J 
wax palish, and for many purposes it may be euperioE 
to the dulled French polish 80 often seen. The top of a'^ 
'rljning-table is apt to be rendered unsightly from hot 3 
plates or dishes injuring the polished surfaces. ThehsaM 
burns or hlistera the hardened shellac of the Fre 
polish, anda£nish which is not so liable to dtafiguiei 
is preferable ; this is found in wax polish. Usuall^J 
dining-table tops (unless French polished) are simply M^ 
polished. Waxing is, however, less tedio' 
aa suitable for the purpose, and the readiness with whirii 
an accidental marking can be oblitemted renders i^ 
particularly useful. 

Wood stained black, to produce BO-cal!ed ebony, n 
be wax polished. The result ia certainly a clc 
approximation to the appearance of real ebony tl 
when the work is French polished in the usual way. 
By polishing fretwork articles with wax they may easily 
be made to look better than many of theui do wheu 
unskilfully French polished. 

Though it has been said that any woud may be wax 
polished, there can be no question that this process 
answers best on the more coarsely- grained woods, such 
as oak and ash ; for pine and other light woods of close 
texture it is not su well suited, unless they have beea 
previously stained. 

The ingredients for wax polish are, in the simplest 
mixture, beeswax and turpentine. Iteein and Venice 
turpentine are occasionally added. Ucsiii is added 
with the intention of hardening the surface ; but 
provided the wax bo of good quality, these addttiona 
are quite unnecessary, if not injurious, and a good 
result should be got from wax and turps. 

Wax and turpentine alone are all the matetut^H. 
necessary to make a good was. ^<JC\!^,mA -«>«.■». ■a»^- 
tbiagehe eoters ialo the coin^&Awii.'iJQ.ft-niviX'as^"'^''^^^ 
of a faacy diaracter. It ia not vi:oV«*^ '^ S^^oas. 
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alitioB of beeswax offered for sole, and the poliaketl 
bust decide wbat kind he gets. Some advocate tiie use | 
I fine white wax, and possibly a better finish may 
lonietimes be got with it than with the ordinary yellov 
was, which, however, is the kind generally used; 
I the only occasions when it might not be so good as the 
I white are when estretne purity of tone is required 
Uor a light wood. Wuod per/ectly white is, however, 
Kldom wax p'jli:jheJ. 

The way in which wax polish is prepared depends 1 

B good deal on the proportions of the maternib. For a 

Kquid polish, shred the wax finely, and pour tho turpen- 

ir it, k-aving the two till they are incorporated. 

jDold turpentine will dissolve wax slowly, but a more 

sxpeditious method is to melt tho was by beat, and 

t>efore it has time to soUilify pour the turpeotine into it, 

'Caution is necessary when melting wax, and on no 

iccount should the turpentine be poiu'ed into the wax 

■;s still on the fire. With ordinary care there ia 

o danger, and the possibility of a niisha|i ia suggested 

Lmerely for tho benefit of those who might otherwise 

Loverlook the inflammable character of turpentine vapour. 

|l£hou1d the mixture be either too thick or too Ihin, there 

o trouble in altering its consistency afterwards. 

To thin a mass which is too stitf, a very moderate 

warming, by placing the bottle in hot water, will rednce 

it to ft more liquid form, as the turpentine already in it 

facilitates the change, and more tnrpontine is added. 

, To stiffen the mixture, wax should be melted separately, 

Land the original mixture added to it. The heat of the 

"rcahly-melted was will probably he sufficient to c.iuse 

^all the materials to mis. In any case, the was ehould 

be thoroughly melted before the turpentine ia added, as 

a lumpy mixture is neither pleasant to work with nor 

conducive to good finish. The natural tendency of a 

wsjT polishing mixture, exposed to the sir, is to stilTeu, 

on account of tie evaiX)rat\on oV \.\\a Wx^fctitiau. 

considerahh time must elapse beJotft tWie is. mi «.'Q'^>»i 

ciable alteroition, and the lact 'CasX o. cVan&eL i^)^ tr ~ 
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slowly, is tnentioned to remlad polislierd that if tbq 
have a considerable quantity of the mixture standiH 
over, they muBt iiot expect it to retain ita original g 
sisteucy unless kept tu a closed vessel, auch oa a tighUj 
corked bottle. 

A hiat for tho^e nho think that the more ingnj 
dients a mixture contains the better it must be, andwbl 
ore not falisfied unless Ihere is a certain amount of n 
in their was polishing iiaste : al«aya melt the ri 
and add the wax gradually, and constantly stir. Whethqe 
resin be uaed or not, the misturo should be allowed t| 
gut quite cold befoie it is applied to the work. 

Although the consistency of wax polish varies c 
eiderubly, the comparative merits of dilferent degre 
of stilTness or fluidity must bo considered, so that mr 
intelligent conception of the polisher's aim may be 
arrived at Sujipoae a piece of beeswax, without any ad- 
miiftiu'e of turjientinQ, is rubbed on apiece oFsmooth, fiat 
wood. Some of the wax adheres to the surface, whichj' 
when friction is applied, becomes glossy or polished 
The labour, however, is considerable, and though dtj 
wax nisy do on a flat surface, when mouldin 
carvinga are to be treated, the ditficultiea in the way o 
batisfactory application are considerable. The remedju 
is to soften the wax so that it may be got into all parls^ 
of the work. Melted wax might do, but in putting it 
on to the wood it becomes cold, and consequently 
reverts (o its original stiffness. We have then to get 
the wax to a fair working consistency by means of some ' 
suitable solveat, which turpentine has proved to be. 
ia cleanly, inexpensive, and eva^omtes sulfioientjj 
quickly, besides mixing well with the was 
polishers prefer what others might think an 
turpentine. When a stifT paste is used, the w. 
to be deiiosited in excessive quantity, necessitating i 
considerable amount of rubbing, in places to n " ..^ 

A fluid pulish spreads the vjhx miitV -Kiwa «.nw:^.^ s"«*. 
no i'/osa can be obtained VvW We V\K'os;v.<v«.<i '^^ ^^^ 
aj</ieafed, either ovapoiated oi \ieBo.^\i?Ai^^«^^'i '^'*'*' 
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When the polish has been laid evenly over the vioA, I 

thia does not take long, ao a thin mlxturo may lie cou- 

flidered preferable to a very stiff one. A ]>aste of about 

■the consistency of butter ia hot weather, miglit be 
yarded as u medium. Those who use r, wax polish 
etrhich could le poured would consider this stiff, while 
others who add very little turpentine, or who believe in 
' resin, would consider it thin. A thick mixture or a 

thin one may be used, the result depending i 
the maniiiuJation of the material than on the material 
itself ; and this manipulation may next be considered. 

In the application of wax polisli tHero ia almost w 
gireat a variety in practice as in proportion of ingredients. ' 
The great thing is to have the wax — the turpentine is f 
merely the vehicle for conveying thia— evenly and thinly 
distributed, and so long as this is done it ia of small 
consequence how it is managed. To spread the wiix 
with, some use a piece of rag, while others prefer a 
stiff brush specially made for the purpose, and both get 
equally good results. After the wax has been spread the 
polish is obtained by friction, and the more you rub 
the brighter the polish will be. The brush or cloth used 
to rub the wax into the wood should not be employed 
to give the finishing touches. In this final friction 
ib is esaential that the cloth or bruih used he perfectly 
.dry, as if it ia at all damp no polished surface can 
■t>e produced. The final polish is best done with a 
perfectly clean rubber, and three sets of cloths or rubbers 
i. With the first the mixture is to be 
I'rubbed on the wood, with the second it is to be rubbed 
\oS till a fair amount of polish is got, while with the 
third the rubbing should be continued till the surface ia 
A bright as it can be got 

The directions which have been given should enable 

iny one to wax-polish wood successfully. Hard dry 

'th energetic application is at least as 

j'aijmrtant as the wax and tuipeuluni -, ta^ though 

Wore simpk tian the French vwiia^ima ^\QceEa,\\ 

aore laborioua. 
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CHATTER VIT. ^H 

OIL roLiaHixa and det snrxiNO. ^H 

TnE aimtile proeoaa of oil polishing must now receiTB^B 
attention ; and there is still something to admire in a 
comparatively dull oiled EUrface. The process simply 
consists of rubbing in linseed oil and polishing with a 
soft rag. The oiling and polishing must be continued at 
intervals till the requisite shine is obtained. To get the 
bent results takes time and friction. Oil polishiog is 
not difficult, but it is decidedly fatiguing and tedious. 
The more the snrface is rubbed the better, .and the 
process may be extended over some weeks. Patience 
and energetic applii^atiun are still more essential than 
vrith was polishing, for to get even the senililance of a 
polish or gloss within a week or two with the aid of oil 
must not be expected. How long does it take to finish a 
thing properly with oil? It may be said the work is 
never finished. An oiled surface will always bear more 
rubbing than it has had, and will not be deteriorated by 
friction ; still from one to two months should siiltice to 
get a good polish which will be durable according to the 
amount of labour bestowed upon it during that tima 
This is more lime than can bo devoted to the finishing 
touches of a piece of furniture generally nowadays, so it 
mny almost be cOD3id(|red that oil polishing is an obsolete 
process. ■ 

Still, it does not follow that because the process is 
too long to be remunerative in ordinary work it should 
not be worthy of attention, especially as it has merits 
which recommend it where speed is not a primary 
consideration. One great advantage of it is that it is 
much more durable than eit\vet"5te.^i&w«a.-s-V^"-*^'*^"-« 
it does not blister by teat \ike &b \omvw,'Ra^'B^*-'»*^^ 
water to such an extent as thBVft.'itM,'^^'^'*^''-*^''^'**'*^***" 
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« it may be compared. It ii because it doOB 
ioi Wister by lieat thiit it ia especially asefal. An 
(dinary French pDliahcd diuing-tablc top sbowa the 
homage caa°ed by liot dishes laid on it, unless great 
pro has teen taVen. On ao oil polished diniog-table 
} the same lint dishes might be placed almost with 
tnpunity ; and it is chiefly dining-talile tops Ihat have 
prevented oil polishing becoming quite estiact. Though 
the whole of a table, or anything else, may bo polic^hed 
irith oil, it is usual, even wheu the top is oiled, to polish 
the legs and frame otherwise. 

Linseed oil ia the only material used in pure otl 
polisliing, but other ingredients have been used, till it ia 
dil£cult to recognise the distinction between oil polish- 
ing and French polishing. The two processes may 
overlap to an almost indeiinite extent, but with these we 
have, at present at any rate, nothing to do, and. to 
discuss them might only tend to confuse the novico. 
Authorities differ on the state in which tlio linseed oil 
should be used, sonic recommending boiled, others raw, 
and others various proportions of the two. For ordmary 
work boiled linseed oil is perhaps the better, but this is 
not intended to imply that those who prefer raw oil are 
wrong ; therefore any oil polisher who has an inclination 
for some fancy mixture of boiled and raw oils can use iL 

The treatment id very much the same as in wax 
polishing. It consists in rubbing the oil well into the 
wood, not saturating or flooding, but scrubbing it, and 
then rubbing long and hard. The process may be 
repeated almost indefinitely, daily or at longer intervals, 
till a polish which ia deemed sufficient apijears. For 
example, take a table top, rub some oil well into it, 
and then polish with a rubber formed by wrapping some 
baize, felt, or similar material round a brick or other 
suitable block, the purpose of which is, by its weight, to 
some extent to relieve the polisher from using hia 
mwicles in njiplying firessure. TVie iwUiint should 
Aecoatinaed till the siu-face o£ U\b woodia Atj. "^Va 
oaJy perceptible JifTerence in llie top wA \» 'ifeft 
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darkened appearance caused by the oil, aa little or no 
gloas will appear at first. By repeating the operation, 
however, a polish will come up gradufiUy, and a surFftce 
which in the opinion of many is superior to that of 
French polish will be the nltimate resnlt. Should the 
polish BAveat, some methylated spirit may be rubbed in. 
This wilt dry the surface without spoiling the polish. 

Oil polishing i^ hardly suitable for anything but 
plain worit, on i ccount of the labour required ; hut any 
piece of work can Le so polished if the necessary time' 
and labour be given to it Even when it is not deemed 
practicable to bring up a polish with oil, a very pleasing 
finish may be given to a piece of work by merely 
rubbing it with oil. The colour is enriched to an extent 
which perhaps wouiJ hardly be credited by those who 
have not had frequent opportunities of seeiug wood in 
the white and again after being oiled. la choice 
mahogany especially the improvement is very marked. 
Light oak is also greatly improved in tone. Fret- 
workers who are not proficient in French polishing 
would he more satis lied with the appearance of 
anything they make if they simply oiled it instead of 
coating it with shellac, which has to serve for French 
polish. 

Dry-shining will be fonnJ a simple process after the 
ordinary methods of French polishing have been moatered. 
Finishing work by dry-shining is the crudest and 
simplest way in which a gloss can be got on the surface 
of wood by means of a thia varnish of shellac and 
methylated spirit. Tt must not he mistaken forvantish- 
ing, as this process is ordinarily understood, for it is 
distinctly a process of French polishing. Even those 
who have managed to do bodying-up and spiritingoff, 
or even glazing, will find the operation of dry-shining 
simple in comparison. It is the nearest approa<:h to 
varnishing by means of a rubber, instead of a brush, that 
polishers practise. The wooA\&NW&v^'iA'w\'Ca.«t*J.v.NKs:-i 
French polish, app\ieA Vij meavia o\ X\i& \k«\5w£-€ it.\K>&^ 
ajjplimice— the rubber. 
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Pry-shining, unlike glazing, ia not ii 
Bnbstitute for the difficuit process of spiriting-off, and! 
thoBe who think to get a high degree of finish on their 

»work by means of dry-shining may give up the illusion. 
When a really good iinish ia wanted, I'Vench polishing, 
as it is ordinarily understood, should be chosen, for ' 
there is no efficient substitute by which a like result can 
begot. 
Dry-shining can be used in any position where a 
high degree of finish ia not necessary or customary. It 
is useful for finishing inside work— such as the insidea 
of boxes, drawers, cabinets, and interior parts generally 
—and ia often seen on the fronts of driwera and traya 

I enclosed in a wardrobe. The chief advantages in con- 
nection with it are that it can bo done expeditiously, 
and therefore cheaply ; that it sufficiently closes' the 
{[rainof thewood to prevent dust getting in and clogging 
it ; and that it gives a certain degree of finish which 
wood, left in the white or altogether unpolished, does 
cot possess. 
The wood ia Iwdied-in without any pre]iaratory 
filling, but otherwise precisely in the manner directed in 
Chapter IV. It is not customary to take such jirecautiona . 
to get up a good body as there recommended. A better ] 
description of the process is to say that the wood ia 
wiped over with the polish rubber ; not much trouble 
is usually taken to do mora than get the preliminary 
body worked on. There ia no reason why the first body 
ahould not be allowed to sink, and the article then be 

t re-bodied if necessary. Much bodying-in would make . 
the work almost ae hard as that involved in ordinary 
French polishing, so that ordinarily the bodying in 
dry-sliioing is done more quickly. 

When the bodying-in has been done to the eatia- 

faction of the polisher, the rubber is charged with 

French polish, rather more fully than wai recommended 

/or bodying. Instead of being mbbed all over the wood 

in any direction, it ia wiped o\et to t\ie fiMctiCwsn (f 

the ^raia from end to end oi Uie v\*^, vcrj ■ 
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in the manner mentioned in connection with glazing. 
The rubber may be moved backwards and forwards 
till dry, but a better way under ordinary circumstances 
is to let the polish deposited by each rub dry before 
going over the same place again. When using the 
rubber in finishing, it should have no oil; and if the 
former of these two methods is adopted it will be 
difficult to prevent the polish dragging, so the easier 
course should be adopted. 



CHAPTER VI IT. 

EEPOLiSHING AKB REVlVIXa. 

f Having onco mastered the fundamental [irincijila of.l 
I polialiiitg, as explained id CImp. III., it is a compnta-r 
I tively cnsy task to give to a pkin piece of wood a levDt| 

md lustrous surface ; and by the use of stains that Ci 

I be bought ready prepared, a fair imitation of any given 1 

[ wood can be obtained with but little labour. But tli^fl 

polisher who wishes to hold his own against all comely V 

must be able to do more than merely to stain and potiah ■ 

' B plain piece of new wood. 

When dealing with old ivoi-k that requires repoliahing, 
I. bII dirt, grease, and furniture paste must be removed by 
I careful washing with soda and warm water and 
Kpowdered pumice-stone or bath brick. It can then be 
rrencb polished, or a fi'esher and more satisfactory 
ai'pearance may be given by applying one or two cnats 
of brown hard spirit variiiaL— such as can be bought at J 
an oil and colour merchant's— carefully with a camel- 
hair brush, 

. varnished work has to be dealt with, first I 
clean off all the varnish and then repolish in the way ' 
described in previous chapters, except that filling ? ' ' 
probably bo dispensed with. The varnish can generally j 
be more easily removed by scraping than by papering^ < 
With care the varnish can be washed off with soda or J 
potash and water, but on account of the liability T 
3 injure the wood it is scarcely advisalile to adopt 
this method. 

moving polish from flat surfaces, the steel 
^ Bcrapera as used hy cabinet niakera are the beat tools , 

In turned and other work. vVStV \wa « 
evea surface the old coating can neat\v b& Va ^cfc ti 
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by the ftpplication of strong hot aoda water, to wliich. 
may be added some oxalic acid in difficult cases. Whenj 
a largo quantity o( work lins to be treated, use 
following mixture :—\ lb. American potash, i lb. soft 
\ lb. rock aiumouia, 1 lb, washing soda, 3 ounces 
of nitric acid, 1 gallon of water. Apply with a fibre or 
acnibbins brush, taking earo tif tho Lands. Swill off 
with plenty of clean water. When tlie work is dry, oil 
and fill in ; then repolish. 

Spirit ramisli can be removed by washing with 
metbylated spirit, which redissolvea tha kc. This ia 
both a tedious and somewhat espensive method, which 
be resorted to only for delicate mouldings and 
other work which cannot well bo cleaned by scraping 
' by, scouring with some liquid which, though it would 
remove the varnish, might stain and ro spoil the 
Methylated spirit being neutral may bo used ui 
wood, as it will not affect the colour. . 

When dealing with cablaeta or. other built-up workj 
the process of repolishing wUI be simpiilied somewhat! 
by taking npnrt as much as convenient. It ia a good- 
pliin to unhinge all doors, to remove all carvings that 
may ho screwed im from the back, and to remove all 
knobs, brass-fittings, etc.— not forgetting to put some 
tallying mark on each piece which might bo liable to 
niisplacfment. Thus the doors can bo better handled 
on the bench, the corners of panels can he worked up 
better, and the carvings can be varnished better. When 
the carvings are jilanted on, as ia often done, a much _ 
cleaner job is made \l these are first removed ; for it i^J 
a difficult task to polish the open carvings ecjnal to th^V 
fiat surface. ^ 

Sometimes polished work i< disfigured by fine little 
lines which are caused by cracks, resulting from 
sweating. These lines become visible through the dost 
settling on the exuding oil. This disfigurement can 
be averted almost entirety bj wxmwMiVs ^»x^-;Sv-^ 
viiping ivjth a soft damp c\(Jt\\, ?,\iea.'tvn?,Sa> ■&<*. «e\&>\<^;^ 
pruieDtiWe, but when t\« oiV\»ia csasai. 



»ltli Mi*y, Unfortniwtrfy, this brflliant pc 
nut lut loni^ and the majoritr of the |nana> u 
grcMj, (T9'keil SfFfieflrance. Indeed, there are lot few 1 
' of tbeK pianoH with ft polish gained hy tlie k^tinMte 

rnwm ii( frcn^li poliBhiiiK. This brilliant, lerel pollsli 
Kfiatd hy a very liberal ase of gum Bandarach, and 
Bwli«n the [Kilinhint; w completed tlie pianos are set 
uridc in n clenn, hot room, which ban the effect of 
nausing the poliwh or guraa to flow to one dead level. 
Kpomo taaki-n line Vftniish very freely, and, before 
^nutng to thn hot room, level this by lueana of pninice 
^miwder, tri|>oli, putty powder, and soracttraea Sour. 
V When the Te<]iiinite number of coats of vaniish have 
Hbceii laid, ttio Hurface is levelled with fine gloKB paper 
B^nd linMcd-oil, or by the Blower process of felt rubber 
H^d pnmico powder. After being wiped perfectly clean, 
ni rillilior made oF Hoft llnnnel, or, better still, of old silk, 
HI iiiwd to ml) careFully and lightly in a circuhr direction 
bvith tripoli powder and oil, till tlie surface is perfectly 
Havel and inoliiiod to be bright; it is tlien rubbed 
nrith dry putty ]>owUor and silk, and finally brightened 
F^itb fliiur, I 

I The nurfaiie rthouhl be left perfectly free from any I 
I trnen of the poliMhing powdera ; neglect of this accounts I 
■for tho white patches sometimes seen on the Ocrman | 
IjttliiniiM. ThoRO patchen are not so deep as tliej appear J 
Hftl tint niglit, and nmy often be removed with flour 1 
Emery and liniiucd oil or turjis without disturbing the J 
KoliHh. 1 

■ To rcnoviito tliu jmlish on these pianos ia difficult, I 
■but when it is not vory bad, a reviver mods of cqwd I 
^pnrtfl linnoal oil, linio water, and turps is generally I 
Wft^tin, Thu IiJiio water and oi\ at« ft.ta\, tlwTOiURhlf I 
^WVr/; tiiPii tho turps are ttddisA,o.uA VW \\vvsJ.\KtsijJ 
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with a rag, and fiitislied witli a oleau, soft rag-s' 
fairly moist with methylated spiriL Should any ti'aoe 1 
of greaBG etiU remain, change to a clean placo-of the 1 
already moist rag, and s)irinkle & iew spots of glaz 
ltd faice, or, better still, wipe the face of the glase rubber 
over the face of the clean switb. 

Should this method prove inetfecttve it will be 
necessary to repolish, first removing the sweat or rough- 
ness by fine glass-paper and oil, or by washing with 
weak soda-water and pumice powder. The poliah used 
should be.[made with spirit instead of naphtba, and, to 
en^re its lasting quatitie.s, it should be bodied up one 
day and finished the nest 

To darken the birch frame of a chair, wipe it over 
with asphattum dissolved in tui'peutine (one penny- 
worth in half a pint of turps). This stains without 
giving a painted appearance ; should there be any 

difficulty in obtaining asphaltum, vandyke brown may 

lie used, mixed to a thin paste with liquid ammonia— oi ^| 
with a strong solution of common washing-soda. This ^M 
is thinned with water, till of tbs required tone, whicli ^M 
will readily be found by trying its effect on any odd piece ™ 
of wood. If French polish cannot be applied, the most 
suitable thing to use is brown hard spirit varnish. 

For restoring polish that has faded from damp 
or exposure to the sun, those stains which are used 
to stain the cominou woods will not be suitable. 
It may be convenient to remove only the upper sur- 
face of the jiolish, to colour the faded portion so as to 
match its surroundings, and to repolish tbo whole. 
When the polish is not very bad, it is generally 
sufficient to smooth it welt with a piece of worn 
glass-paper. When it is much scratched or faded, 
methylated spirit should be sprinkled upon it, and the 
surface well rubbed with No. 1 glass-paper, applied with 
a circular motion ; it will then be found that only the 
upper surface of the poUaU isilV \ie YiiniwsA, \*^vsw. 
repoliahing, it is advisaWefeat^Q Nsa^ 'Otv'&'MSS.^'e'''*"^^ 
water to wlUch a littVe coEQiiiQU\i«iii».%a(Aa.'asia''c«*^ 
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^H adileil- This will reiDDve any dirt, furniture paste, etc ; 1 
^^B B little puiaicD powdor or puwdercd biilU brick may be 1 
^^B used to a^iibt. 

^^B After the necessary cltatjing-ofr uf dirt, ttc, has 

^H been accomplished, any bruises must bo removed, eithec , 

^^H by Bcraping out or by bringing up level, by means nf a 

^r bot iron and moisture, or by filling up with hard 

stopping, or by the still better method given on page 69. 

When this has been done, and all defective parts mside 

good, the surface must be wiped over with an oily rag ; 

it assists the new polish to take kindly to the old. In 

scraping out the bruises, in cleaning-off level any new 

piece, and in cleaning-off the polish, it is probable that 

light patches may be made. More especially will these 

be made apparent if the damaged portion has been 

previously coloured up by stains, dry colours, or dyad 

polish. 

Fur colouring-up or matching, it ia generally 
sufficient, if the wood in hand is mahogany, to wipe 
over the dauiaged poilion with red oil, which consists of 
\ lb. of atkanet rootsteeiied in 1 pintof I tnseed -oil, working 
up with red polish. Should the wood be walnut, many 
a little blemish and scratch in soft rcsinotis varnish may 
be matched by wiping over with a solution of one 
pennyworth of asphaltum dissolved in J pint turjis. 
Should the detect be a piece of sap ov other light 
portion, go over the light poition several times with the 
polish rubber to prevent the grain from rising, and then 
saturate a small tuft of wadding with 3 parts of 
methylated spirits to 1 part of polish ; on this wadding 
place a small quantity of vandyke brown or brown 
umber, mix well, and carefully wipe over the light 
poi'tions, thinning out with spirits if too dmk, pickmg 
up a little more colour if not dark enough, adding a 
little black if required. 

y- Matching stains are used in French polishing because 

'^ light and dark places often occur \n the lieat selected 

foods, itnd ill stained work, owing to We feSeTancevo. 

the direction o£ the graia. To lone ov XkavTOouisa \Xi« 
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entire Kuiface to one uniform sliade, is teclinically called 
mutcliiug or coloui'mg up, and requires a little tact and 
a good eye for colour. On large flat surfaces coloured' 
polisli may be used with advantage, but for small work 
it would lie better to take a small tuft of wadding and 
wet it with 1 part poliBli to 3 jiai-ta spirits. With this 
t;ike up a little yellow ocLre and just a trace of umber 
or Vandyke brown. Press the wadding well on the back 
of a piece of worn-out glass-paper to eqitaJiBe, and mix 
^\ell. Try the effect on an odd comer of the work ; if 
tuo dark thin out with Bpirita ; if not dark enough pick 
uji mure colour, or wipe over twice. Having gained the 
right shade, apply lightly with a straight or wavy 
motion as required. This would enable one to matcli 
the oak, but any ivood can be matched hy using suitable 
pigments, a red linge being usually given by the addition 
of a few drops of Riiimarck brown stain. Though it 
is jiossible to proceed to polish direct, yet it would be 
safer to set the stain by giving a coat of thin spirit 
vaiuL-ih, and aUnw this to get quite dry before pulisUing. 
lu matching-up satin wahiut, the polisher must use 
judgraent, for tlie work can hardly be regarded as 
mechanical. The stain must depend on the colour or 
tint of the lighter [larts, and of the darker parts to 
which they arc to be matched. Generally a little < 

weak brown stain will do what is rei:]uired. When ^H 
necessary, it can he altered slightly in colour by th^^^^ 
addition of other pigments, according to the tints^^f 
desired. ^^^ 

In matching, the wavy appearance of some woods \ 

may be given by a tremulous movement of the hand, 
and the mottled nppearauce of others by dabbing with a 
badger softener or cleaii, soft dusting-brush while the 
colour is Btill wet. Veins eitliet black or red may be 
given by picking up a little dry black or red stain on 
of the tuft of wadding and applying it care- 
fully, taking aomo adjacent vovtloft aa a. lysAs. ^^i. 
P&itern. For rosewood, ted a\a.\vi B3\&,i\'j V>L'i*^s.\sni:i'N«. 
used iu coiubinatiou ; lot ViVtV Qt oo^^^w«. -a^^ia-s •s^as'^- 
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YTliBQ the work in hand is large, and requires staininffl 
all over, and it ia not possible to gain tlie desired result! 
by means of dyed polish applied with the rubber, thsfl 
colours should be mixed in a pot with 3 parts of spiritfl 
to one of polisli, and applied with a camel-hair brush-l 
The work ia not so liable to get pntcliy with two orl 
more coats of weak stain as with one strong one. 

After laying on the stain allow a few minutes to I 
elapse for it to set, then smooth down with a piece of I 
worn, fine glass-paper, and give a coat of tbin brush I 
polish or spiiit varnish. This will set the colours I 
previous to polishing, which can be proceeded with in I 
ftbont ten mmutes- Mahogany, rosewood, and walnut, I 
if not inlaid, are generally improved by the i 
polish tinged by the addition of a little red stain. Otherl 
colours may also be mixed with polifih to be applied! 
with the rubber. When using these dyed poliahea ci 
when just the right tinge is attained ; another rubber may I 
be used to finish off with clear polish. 

In repoli^hing work the foundation having been I 
•already laid, the polish is not reciuired quite so thick as I 

polishing the bare wood. In the final stage, when 1 
finishing-off, any trace of greasiuess may he efi'ectually 1 
removed Tiy well-rubbing with a swab of clean, soft rag, [ 
fairly damp (not wet) with spirits, on the face of which \ 
has been sprinkled a few drops of glaze. 

Colours in a dry state known aa pigments, such as 
Venetian red, yellow ochre, vegetable black or lampblack, 
umbers, vaudyke brown, chromes, orange and lemon, 
greens, blues, flake white, etc., are useful. By the aid of 
these, the polisher ia enabled to match woods and restore 
faded polish, far more expeditiously than can he done 
by staining or using dyed polish or varuish. Work that 
might puzzle the inexperienced for hours can be done in 
a few minutes by a knowledge of the use of dry colours, 
They are u.sed in some stains by mixing with amm 

size, pearlash, soda, and they ate viaeA \a •^<m 

'£IJing-m " of whiting and turps to tnaka i.t ■Hia.\;dsi. ■& 

Veuetlaa rod ia i 
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nmber for walnut, blatk for ebony, and sometimes to 
give an appearance of age to oak hy making tlie graia 
appear dirty. 

Sometimes the poiLslier has a job piissed to hiin 
tliat, properly speaking, ought to bs done by the 
painter. The quick drying nature of the tioIutioDS of 
shellac, with which the polisher is the better ac(|uaiuted, 
obtains for him the preference. For example shields, 
etc., for decomtive purposes that may reijnire five 
different colours and a coat of varnish, can be coloured 
ready for fixing within twenty-four hours. To do this 
lime blue, chrome yellow, vegetable block, flake white, 
md vermilionette or any other colours shnuld be mixed 
with ordinary French polish to the consistency of tUiii 
painty thinning out when necessary witlt methylated 
spirits. Three coats of colour can be kid on, stencil 
patterns cut and painted, borders and edges lined, and 
the whole finished with a coat of white hard varnish 
within twelve hours. To prevent the white getting a 
yellowish tinge, it is well to mix it with transiiarent 
polish made from white shellac 

To make imitation marble which wears wGll, give 
several coats of flake white mixed in polish ; then put ■ 
in the veins of blue or black with feathers, afteiwarda | 
giving a coat of white thinned out with spirits. This 1 
baa the effect of making the veining appear beneath the 
surface. Whcu dry it is finished by giving a coat of 
good quality copal varuiak 
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HARD BTOPPINQ OR BBADMONTAGB. 

The French' polisher who does much repairing ajid, 
repoliahing, finds Lard stopping, or beaumoiitBgef 
exceedingly useful, for if carefully selected as regards 
colour, it is difficult to distinguish it from the wood 
when polialied over. 

The polisher may be called upon to repolish fumituro 
from which little bits of veneer are chipped off, or in 
which some bruise, crock or blister, presents itself. 
With his glue-pot, veneer, and cauls at hand, the cabinet- ^ 
maker might let in little bits of wood, or run in hot 
glue, and apply cauls, hand-screws or weights, as 
may be required. The polisher may be out of reach of 
Bucli appliuncea, and to call in assistance would take 
away all his profit, besides hindering him with his job. 
Something that will enable bim to make level all defects 
in a short time and to proceed at once with his polish- 
ing is found in hard stopping. 

The skilled cabinet-maker should make all hia joints 
fit closely, and arrange his nails and screws ia such a 
position that their heads will be out of sight, and leave 
no holes or defects to need filling up. But he will find 
it difficult to select all his wood and to prevent any slip 
or accident so that his work shall have neither flaw, 
shaken, or hole, and he will welconne a composition that 
will fill up and obliterate all defects. A niisture of 
beeswax and rosin in about equal parts is used by some 
for such a purpose, and it is usually made up in twc 
colours — red for mahogany and brown for walnut. 

The cabinet-maker has little need for such a com' 
lition as fceaumontage when roBinas fiwn '«otV,\w.\. 

boon to those who have to Aej-pemA. Vtsj^'j 
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repairs and chance jobs for their livelihood, aod to those 
who have miide Bome nseful or omamenti! article with 
a (jacking case or other cheap class of wood. With such 
material it will bo found extremely difficult so to eelect 
the wood and cut it that a nail or screw-hole, or a flaw, 
does not occasionally present itself. 

Beaumontage has advantages over putty or beeswax 
and resin. Putty, in drying, always shrinks, showing 
plainly an indentation in the case of cracks and screw- 
holes. If used on white wood before staining and 
polishing, its oily nature prevents the stains sinking into 
the wood as deeply as in the parts untouched by it, thus 
causing the work to have a patchy appearance. In 
beeswax and resin, the chief fault is the want of variety, 
the colours heing limited. Inmost cases it is kept in an 
iron ladle or large spoon, which is not convenient for a 
polisher to carry with him in his kit when going away 
from home to work. 

Hard stopping can be made up in an infinite variety 
of colours like sticks of sealing-wax, and it can, with 
care, be selected to match any wood. It will not shrink, 
but retains a level surface and takes the polish well. 
These points alone are sufficient to establish its superi- 
ority over beeswax and resin or putty. The greater 
the variety of colours the more its usefulness becomes 
apparent. It gives a better chance of matching, and 
often saves the staining which might he necessary if little 
bits of veneer wore let in. 

Beaumontage is easily made, but can be bought 
ready for use at most places where veneers and fancy 
woods are sold for about one penny per stick ; it is 
generally called "stopping-out wax," It is also sold 
at Is. 6d. per lb. in various colours. 

Tomakeahnrd stopping, plane up two pieces of wood 
about S in. thick, 15 or 18 in. long, and 9 in. wide, one of 
which sliould be screwed on the bencL Take a cupful 
of any common shellac, v'lt '\l m a. Wu o\ "wwi. -^"^ "^ 
hall-poaad mustard or coSee Vvo. "w'-Ji. 4.^, ^*- ■*■ "^ 
. spoonful of powdered ream, a v^eftR. cS. Xy^RW^^*- 
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of half a walnut, and a teaspoonful of pow- \ 
dered lemon chrome. Geat till the whole 
melted, stir with a stick to projierly mix, and pour a | 
little of the melted composition on the fised board. 
Then gather It up by means of a soraiwr or knife, 
roll out between the hands, and while still plaatic roll 
into sticks between the two boards by passing the 
U|)permoat or loose board to and fro. If the loose board 
is made warm by keeping it before the fire when not in 
use, it gives a better result. Care must be taken not to I 
get the composition ioQ hot, as it spoils by boiling. It ] 
will require practice before perfectly round sticks can be J 



I: 
Proceed to make sticks of stopping in the following 
way ; Pour sufficient of this mixture to make two sticks 
of this colour ; then add a little yellow ochre, and i 
make two more ; these will give two shades that will do ^ 
nicely for oak. Add a little brown umber, i 
again, and roll out two more ; these will do for light J 
walnut Add a little more umber and make sticks for J 
dark walnut ; add Venetian red for maliogany, and a I 
little black fbr rosewood, and finally finish up with blaek. .1 
for ebony. By varying the amount of dry colours anvf I 
number of shades can be obtained, and it will be found. I 
^^ convenient to make the colours in the order suggested, I 
^^V If the darker shades are made first it will be found I 
^^B difficult to obtain the lighter ones, owing to the AaA \ 
^^K colours clinging to the sides of the i>ot. 
^^B To use this hard stopping, a piece of fiat metal that J 
^^H will retain heat for a few minutes will be wanted. 
^^H worn-out 6-in. fiat file in a handle would do admirably. J 
^^f For an inch or so from the point the file teeth should A 
be removed by the aid of a grindstone. To stop a \ 
crack, nail or screw-hole, select a stick of stopping the 
required shade, bearing in mind that if the wood yoa 
are at work upon is intended to be afterwards stained, i 
it will be neceaaary to select stoptiiafto^ "t^^^ wiVwot ^\s!.tW^ 
the article is intended to be 'wXmw ^aS^ii', 
H, stopping itsolf cannot be stamed a.l\.et "it '^a \utioK'«'^ 
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Have the iroa Lot, aad hold it in the right hund ; with 
the other fir^** the stick of stopping against 
the stoppin<i; is run into tlie defective part, aomewhai 
eimilarly to the way in which the tinker uses his copper 
bit and solder. WLeo the crack is well filled and a 
little over, press the stopping well in while the 
still warm. When cold, clean off level with a sharp 
chisel, scrai»er, or knife, and then use glass-paper. 

It will help the stopping to hold in a ahallow brnisB' 
if a few holes are made in tlie bruised part with a brad- 
awl or cltisel. In burr walnut, or other fancy figured 
wood, round holes are beat ; in straight-grained wood, 
such as bay or mahogany, a straight cut from a chisel 
OT knife is preferable. 

A bruise may often be raised level with the surfaca, 
again. Where this can be done it is preferable to thfti 
use of beaumonlage. It is done by pouring methy- 
lated spirit in the hollow which forms the bruise and 
setting it on fire, blowing it out bet'jre the spirit 
hausted to jirerent it burnuig the wood. It will be found 
in most cafes that the bruise has come up level with the 
surface ; but if badly bruised, it will reiiuiro more than 
one application of spirit, the Hame of which must always 
be blown out before the spirit itself is entirely burnt 
away. Bruises of nearly every description can be raised 
in this way. A hot iron applied near to the dent which 
ha:) been wetted will also bring it up level. 

If veneered work is blistered, make a number of 
round holes, or straight sHta in tlie raised part and run 
some stopping in, and preaa down with the hot iron. 
With care tliis is a more expeditious plan than opening 
Hl'i the blister, patting hot glue under, and applying weights 
I ' or pressure. The stopping holds the veneer down like 
I p€gs or nails. 

I Beeswax, made up of various colours, will be found 

B useful. Slight fissures in the veneers, im^rfatt \(J5&i,. 

B or places where the stopping \iaaaat o^^l\.^Wlsft.-«l;^■«^■*^ 
^ be mado much more presen\a\i\e \i"j NNw *^*- **■ '''" 
^^Beel-baU and cobblet'e wax, tVw(^ stt\afc'<^s»s»> 
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cannot be recommended, as they seldom take polish 
well. Coloured beeswax, made up in the form and size 
of heel-balls, will be found convenient, and it can be 
made, as described for stopping, by melting the wax and 
adding the various colours, then running it into moulds. 
A few li in. holes bored through a piece of hard wood, 
about \ in. thick, and this screwed to another piece, 
makes a convenient mould into which to run the melted 
wax. When cold, the discs of wax are easily removed 
if the two pieces of wood be unscrewed. 

In making good the defects in work that is old, and 
which has been previously polished, it will be found 
that the necessary cleaning off will leave a bare patch ; 
this should be wiped over with a little linseed oil, then 
bodied- up, and a few hours or a night allowed in which 
to harden before finally bodying-up and finishing. 
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The custom of staining and varnishing Soors has, apart 
from sanitary and hygienic reasons, and its lightening 
of the daily labour of cleaning, much to recommend 
it. The margin of the floors, from 12 in. to 36 in. 
wide, ia stained and either varnished or polished, and 
art, oriental, or other squares and rugs are used ii 
middle only, instead of the whole of the floor beinff I 
covered with cari>et ; the margin left on the stairs by th^ 
stair carpet is similarly treated. From an artistic standJ 
point much might be said in favour of this plan. Thd 
working man generally contents himself with simpljc 
etaining and varnishing in some neutral colour— mostlje 
in imitation of walnut. His wealthier neighboi: 
margin of parquetry, mado of various kinds of wood i 
veneer or blocks, carefully selected and joined together 
by experienced hands in geometrical designs. These are 
generally finislied by the process known as wax polish. 
Whether in the near future these artistic borderings will 
be used in the homes of the artisan remains to be seen. 
At present he has to content himself with Hoorcloth, 
linoleum, or stained floorboards. 

In America they have what are called " hard-wood 
doors," made of veneers cut to various designs and 
secured in position by strong cloth or canvas backing, 
and made up in designs, usually I ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 
for covering the central part of a floor. For the 
margins a separate design is worked out, usually in 
12 ft. lengths and of various widths. The boardad 
floor having been made pcrlw;t\^ \ctOi, 'Cms. -^js- 
quetry is secured to it by 6ne >sTaAa iraw. '*^**^|J^ 
nearly every piece ol wood ■, tti.«sa\>Tais Ma v^isosft- V 
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little below the surface, and the boles filled up with pnHy 
coloured to match the wood. After cleaning off and 
glass-papering the hard wood, it is finished by oil or 
wax polish. 

It may not be amiss hero to offer a few suggestions 
to those who are not quite able to decide whether their 
carpets shall fit close to the walls, or whether a square 
carpet shall be laid in the centre, leavinj a margin all 
round to be stained, or, as is often the case, covered with 
some kind of floorcloth. 

The disadvantage of a cloao-fittad carpet h that it 
cannot, without difficulty, be taken up, and aa this ia 
not done frequently, dirt accumulates, A square of 
carpet, however it is laid, can be taken up and re-laid 
without much trouble. On the score oE economy, strong 
arguments can be given in favour of Bquares. The 
initial cost is considerably less, for there ia little or no 
cutting to waste, even when the square is made up of 
ordinary carpeting ; whereiiB, in a room having a carpet 
closely fitted to the floor, a considerable quantity may 
be, and often is, cut to waste. Thus saving is effected by 
using a smaller carpet, there being no waste in material, 
The only objection to squares that can be seriously 
urged ha^ merely to do with the question of appearanee, 
as some jieoplo think that a floor which ia carpeted all 
over looks more comfortable. 

Prcjianiiij the Flour. — before anything in the 
way of staining can be done the Itoor mnat be 
made perfectly level. If it is an old flooring, jmll 
up any naib which have been used for fastening 
carpets. The nail-holes may be filled with putty,' 
but in recesses and dark corners it may not be neces- 
sary to take this trouble. All floor nails should be 
punched in at leaat one-eighth of an inch below the 
Burfaca If the boards do not fit closely together, fill in 
all openings with strips of wood planed wedge shape. 
2iese should be brushed over with glue on both aides, 
driven well home with a maWct, a^LS. ■A\o'»i^ \ft 
till Doxt day" before \AaniHg oH \e,NiJi. \^ ^■o- 
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ordinary smootliing plane U used for this purpose it will 
e round impossible to plane lengthways close up to the 
Bkirting board. A useful plane for such a purpoae is 
as a bull-nose, a Bection of whlcli is shown in 
Fig. 8. With this it is possible to smooth the floor to 
within a quftrler of an inch of the skirting ; the re- 
maining portion can be emoothed with a chisel aod 
finiahed with gla-ss-paper. The floor, whether newly 
laid or not, must be perfectly free from grease and paint. 
To ensure this it is a wise plan to give it u good scouring 




with hot water, in which common Eodi has been d 
Holved instead of soap. When the floor is perfectly d 
give another nib down with No. 1 glass-paper. ~ 
beat thing to use to scrubadirty floor is a common bricl^ 
or a B:ith brick. The brick is dipped in aoiU water and 
used like a scrubbing brush. Lump pumice stone is 
aliio used for this purjiosu. 

For the purpose of stopping up nail-holes, etc., 
plaateriof Paris is aometimea recommended. Should it 
be used, it must be donejjrefioiM to anystaining. Putty 
is the material in most general use, but on no account 
must it be used with stains that are mixed with water. 
As putty is a mixture of whiting and linseed oil, this 
will prevent the stain sinking into the wool ; conse- 
quently a patchy appearance will be the result. Should 
the stains have a spirit, oil, ot ■sa.tw^ \ft.4a,, '-^^ ''a. ^ 
ii'ttle moment wlien UiBWVijsa.tfeKV'ANv'i,'^'^"^^^'^^^ 
wise to give the floor aA Vcaal owa ca's^- ^^ ^^"^^ 
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^^■^e putty or plaster should be coloured to tnatcli tho 
^^KMain by the addition of some colouring medium. 
^^B If the floor be a dirty or discoloured one, it is advisa- 
^^ tie to plane all over the portion to be stained, otherwiae 
the difference betweea new and old, clean and dirty 
Burfftcea will probably be plainly discernible. 

So far we have presumed that the floor is of common 
Bpruce or deal. Should it be ot oak, equal paina must 
be taken in its preparation. 

A simple and effective way to stain floors is to take 
one pint of methylated spirit ; in this dissolve four 
oaDces of shellac ; then add, for a walnut colour, as 
much brown umber as will give the tone required in two 
or more applications. Similarly, Venetian red may be 
added for mahogany, and yellow ochre for pine. Apply 
this with a brush to the boards, and when dry, smooth 
down with fine glass-paper. By wiping over with a 
little linseed oil on flannel it will be kept fresh 
looking ; or it may be finished bright by giving two 
coats of best oak varnish. It also forma a capital basis 
for wax or French polish. 

Mariiiuf Out the Floor. — For good workmanship it 
is essential that the floor should bo marked out, and all 
Btaining done to a clean cut edge, particularly it it ia 
intended to finish with a border or stencil pattera 
In deciding what width the margin shall be, allow 
at least 3 in. of the stained portion to bo underneath 
the carpet ; thus, on laying down the carpet, if the 
edge is found to stand IS ia. from the skirting, 
mark the margin to be stained at least 31 in wide. This 
marking out is sometimes dispensed with, the work 
being done in a haphasiard fashion, and sometimes 
the carpet is fixed previous to staining and varnish- 
ing. Both methods are to be deprecated ; they stamp 
the work as having been dono by inexperienced hands. 
.S'toiniT^.— Unquestionably the beat method ia that 
o/ using stains Brst, then sizing and va,Tnift\ftag„-a.Ti,\ftSA\t 
aiou/d be thought that varnUh is loo W\b\iV. a.Q4 ^a.™^. 
^ t/iat case it may bo fiaishodby waxpo^X^^V^'^^i 
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or French polishing ; but it must be borne in mind that 
for the last-named process the floor must be e.xception- 
aUy well cleaned up. 

Vamish ia to be recommended generally for use id 
ordinary rooms. It requires less attentiou to keep in 
order than wax. An occasional coat of varnish will 
restore the margin to ite original gloss, Wax-polbhed 
floors require rubbing frequently, and they cannot be 
washed without destroying the gloss, so the style of 
finish is not strongly advocated, except for floors used 
for dancing purposes. As traffic orer waxed floors soou 
destroys their gloss, it is advisable to have plenty of mats 
or rugs lying about, especially near the doorway. 

Oiling has few, if any, advantages beyond the cheap- 
ness of the work, and can hardly bo recommended aa 
Buitable for ordinary dwelling-houses. At its best, an 
oiled floor never looks as well as one that is varnished, 
and it is only where there is much Irafiic, and when 
expense is a prime consideration, that this is the most 
BuitOible finish. 

Floors are not often French polished, but spirit 
varnish of good quality may bo used on floors that 
are not subject to much hard wear. 

Whatever may be the method decided upoD for the 
finish, staining must first be done. This is usually in 
imitation of oak or walnut ; but there is no [larticular 
reason — beyond custom— why other colours should not 
be used. 

Several well-known makes of stain are in the market 
\rbich can be confidently recommended for the purpose. 
Those who desire to make their own stain will find full 
particulars in Chapter II. ; but there is no better recipe 
than Vandyke brown, ammonia, and water. The pro- 
portions are of little irajwrtance. The Vandyke brown 
is mined with the ammonia to form a thin paste ; water 
mu,st afterwards be added to reduce the strength and 
h'quefy the stain, A ilun \iaa\B w to.w\'C\'oti!^, w^"*. 
must be understood tUat a, iVtcV \ia.*,\ft Ss -q**- ■«»S^^■wi- 
tory; but tho mixture may "^^^ ^"^^^ '^ ^^^^"^ *^^ 
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extent witbout detriment. Care must be taken that ti 
brown is thorougLly mueii. The mixed brown and 
ammonia paste may be kept &s a stock preparation to be 
used with water as may be required, or it may have 
wat«r added and be kept in a diluted state ready for 
use. It is advisable to mix at least as much as will 
suffice to do a room entirely, and so avoid a difficulty in 
matching a fresh mixture to an exact abade. As to the 
quantity reijuired, it has already been pointed out (see 
p. 1G)thatonegallDn will cover one hundred square yards, 
one gallon of varnish being required for the same surface. 

When the stain is all ready in a paint kettle or other 
convenient receptacle, select a large sa^h tool, as used by 
painters, and a fitch, or small sash tool, for doing 
tbc edges. Apply the stain plentifully, lengthways of 
tiia floor boards, commencing at the right or left of the 
fireplace and working round to the door. Recommence 
on the other side of the fireplace, working round to- 
wards the door again, so allowing free ingress to the 
room without interfering with the ataioiog operations. 
Allow the stain several hours to dry. Should the colour 
not bo sufficiently dense repeat the operation as before, 
bearing in mind that two coats of a lighter shade will 
give a better result and be more evenly distributed than 
one coat of darker colour. It is strongly advised that 
experiments sliould be made on odd pieces of wood to 
get the desired colour before commencing the floor. 

Care should be taken, esjiecially if potash or soda 
has been used in it, not to let the stain get on a 
painted skirting- board. 

If a simple margin of one uniform colour is all that 
is \i-anted, it will now be ready for one or two coats of 
clear sizo. Size is u^ed to economise varniih ; it is much 
cheapt^r and fills the grain of the wood, which thus 
absorbs less varnish, and allows it to remain on the 
surface where it is wanted. If the varnish sinks there 
js comparatively little gloss. The a\7,a m^^ \>& o\i\a.\\ied. 
of almoat any oil and coloutman. ll la wp-p\\eA ^a 'Owi 
ffoor like the stain, and mi^t \« aWovjei ^» \«e«saa 
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thoroughly dry before vami 
with piaster o£ Paris, made 
all nail-holes and 



niahing. After aiding, fill up 
I into a thin [ aste with water, 
1 which it baa been fuuud 
impracticable to insert slipa of wood. 

G&mhined Stains and Vamis/i.—V/iib a view to 
simplifying the process, varnish makers have put 
upon ^e market combined stains and varnish. These 
stains claim to give tones varying from light oak to 
dark walnut ; the latter colour is gained by giving suc- 
cessive coats. Their use is not strongly recommended, 
except where the lighter tones have been chosen, and 
then the work is given a finishing coat of good oak 
varnish to equalise it in ai)pearance and body. 

For a wax -polished floor it ia only necessary to stain, 
and then when dry, wax-polish in accordance with the 
instructions given in the chapter devoted to that 
anbject 

The same remarks apply to oil tiniHhing, except that 
it will be understood that the same care is not neces- 
sary as with furniture. Indeed, on a floor it is useless 
to get polish with oil, which is useful to enrich the 
colour of the stain, and that ia all. 

A very useful stiin may be made by thinning or- 
dinary paint with turpentine. Of coui-ae the turpentine 
causes the paiot to dry flat or dead, but a coat of varnish 
will soon alter this. 

Decorative Borders.— Same rooms may be improved 
in appearance by a decorative border, as shown in the 
suggestive illustrations (Fig. 9). These borders need not 
be elaborate in design ; simple yet bold patterns give 
the better general efl'ect— on the same principle that the 
carpet designer does not rely so much on the elaborjtion 
of detail as on the careful selection and blending of 
colours. 

Presuming that the floor margin has been stained 
brown and the inner edge left cut clean, mark out the 
porlion it is intended to decorate. The ([.tQw^AwfOTV ^A. 
this may be pine, BalinwooA, ot W:^^ \wiii5)^wi- '^^^'^^ 
coloma selected foe tlie atend\ aWoVi 'O&wi.^ifc'^'^aai.-e***'^ 




' dean and sharp, and to leave in sufiii^ient tie-pieces or 
break lines to bold the Btencil intact Give the paper 
stencil plitea a coat ot Imaeei oi\ to fttiea^wv mA 
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}S\x the Htencil paint to the colour decided upoo and 
the consistency of stiff paate ; take np a little of this 
with a stencil-brush, Fig. 10, which is specially made 
for the purpose, and spread it on a slate or sniootli piece 
of board, then stipple it through the stencil-plate. If 
care is taken to keep the stencil-plate motionless on 
the work during the process of applying the paint, and 
the brush has not been charged with too much at a time, 
the pattern should be clearly and sharply imprinted on 
the floor. 

Should the imitation of tiles be attempted, mark 
them out to correspond with the boards — that is, with 
boards 7 in. wide set out the tiles 7 in. square— and these 



Fig. 10.— Stcnoil Brush. | 

may be subdivided at pleasure. The reason for this 
precaution should be apparent ; should the boards 
shrink, it certainly would not look well to see a row of 
tiles apparently cracked. 

Black or other dark colour lines of at least ^ in. wide 
ihould divide the plain from the decorated portions of a 
floor, and on the inner edge of the decoration a width of 
at least 3 in. should be stained the same colour a^ the 
margin. The lines may be put in with a lining fitch or 
pencil, using the thick paint as advised for the stencils j 
or Kuitable colours may be mixed with equal parts of 
French polish and spirits. Imitation tiles should be 
outlined with black or brown lines at least ^ in, wida 
A glance at some printed floorcloth or linoleum will 
show how this is dona 

Finishing Procfsseg. — All staining and decorating 
being finished, the work is then sized, care being taken 
to use the size only moderately hot, aad to ^otV 'C^b. 
brash about as little fta poaaitla \o a.N(jvi. \.i.«iSfc>.-a'j, ^-s- 
the cohura; itistheaaUoweitofte'i.iv'MXft*^- 'Vn."^'^"^*^ 
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smoothed down with fine worn glass-paper ; all dost is 
removed, and one or two coats of good varnish, such as 
hard oak, are laid on with a brash, starting next to the 
fireplace, as advised in staining. Whatever varnish is 
used, it should be laid on with a brush, and it may be 
noted, as in staining, that two coats thinly laid on are 
better than one applied thickly. In many cases one 
coat is all that is needed. Let the varnish stand several 
days to harden before allowing it to be walked on. 

The feet of chairs, or other portions of furniture 
resting upon the varnished surface, should be kept from 
scratching it by gluing on to them pieces of cloth or 
wash-leather. Should the varnish get scratched or show 
white marks, try the effect of wiping over with a little 
linseed oil 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Some general information on processes of Btaining 
wood is given in Chapter II, Tlie iiresent clmpter will 
deal oliiefly witli the making of various kinds of stains. 

The following recipes apply to the staining of common 
woods to imitate the more costly :— 

Walnut— (a) 1 pennyworth niit-galla, 1 pennyworth 
Vandyke brown, \ lb. American potaah, 1 gal. water. 
Cost, fourpence per gallon. The nut-galls should be ^H 
crushed and mised with the potash, and the water ^| 
added hot. The stain may he used hot or cold. A. ^^ 
little browQ umber may be included in the mixture ^* 
if desired. (6) Mis Vandyke brown, or equal parts 
Vandyke brown and brown umber, into a thia paste 
with liquor ammonia ; thin down to the required tone 
with water. It is cot absolutely necessary to use 
ammonia in the walnut stain, but it is better to do so. 
The smell will soon evaporate, and it can hardly bn 
objectionable if the at^n stands for a few days before 
naing it. Caustic soda or potaah may be used instead of 
ammonia, bat against these objections may bo urged, 
(c) 1 lb. asphaltum dissolved in 1 pt. turpentine or 
coal-tar naphtha. This is useful for common work, but ^h 
requires to be coated with brush polisli or varnish ^M 
before it will polish readily, (cl) 1 gat. strong vine- ^| 
gar, 1 lb. burnt umber, 4 lb, rose pink, 4 lb. Vandyke iH 
brown. Apply with brush or sponge, (c) 8 ok. of com- 
moQ black piivet berries, such as grow in most gardens, 
may be gathered in the winter season ; ^ pt. ealutAfi^ <^ 
ammonia. Applied to \niie wooi^ Va ^» \*5o^'A- '*'^ 
varnisbed, tMa is said to 6V\e a. \wj %tya4. Si'(i^'*J*''* > 
hard to detect from real wa.\iiut. Ul '^'^^ iVesv©-««^^ 
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Bucli ad floor-margina, nse ordinary glae-eize, oolonrai^ 
by the addition of brown umber and a very little black J 
or red. This should be applied with a brusli, and then J 
well rubbed ia with a piece of rag. One or more coata i 
may be given, according to the tone required. When | 
dry, Gmoolh down with fine glass-paper before applying J 
the vdrnisli. (g) When the staining of floora first came 
into vogue, the stain largely adopted y/AS a solution { 
of 1 oz. permanganate of pota-h to a quart of vrater. 
Though purjile, thia dries a rich brown colour when ^ 
laid, and has the merit of imitating no particular wood, 
but gives a colour that harmonises with most, carpets. 
(For further iuformation ou staining floorssee Chapter X.) j 
(A) 2 0Z3. Vandyke brown, 2 ozd. American potash, 1 oz. i 
bichromate of potash, a piece of soda the size of a walnut, 
the same aniouat of sulphate of copper, a small piece of 
sulphate of iron, S ozs. nitric acid, and 1 gallon of water. 
BolI the water, brown, bichromate, soda, and sulpbatea 
until melted and well mixed. Then add the American 
potash, which mu^t be lirst put in a little water, other- 
wise it will effervesce over the sides of the pot. When 
lukewarm add the acid, (i) Extract of walnut is now 
looked upon aa an old-time method, owing partly to the 
difficulty of obtaining the green walnuts when out of 
season. Something always at hand ia preferred. The 
extract can easily be made by bruising the walnuts' 
and adding common washing soda and hot water. 
0) Ordinary white wood can be given the appearance 
of black walnut by first thoroughly drying the wood, 
and when warmed, coating it two or three times with 
n strong solution of walnut peel. The wood thus 
treated ia washed over when nearly dry with a solu- 
tion of bichromate of potash, one part in five parts of 
boiling water. When Uioroughly dried, rub and polish. 
OaJc.—-{a) Wipe over with crushed asphaltum dis- 
io}¥ed ia turpentine (1 lb. to the pint), (b) Take some 
umber, mi^ into a t\i\n \iaa\* ■m\V. \\*^qi am- 
wnia, then thin out with wa^et VvW. ^Xa teopA^ti ■Sna&a 
uietf. ic) One of the aimv\eat meVlioia ol ^^aiaflns. 
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deal and obtaioing the dull polish, seen oq very dark 
oak is to stain it and then varnish with flatting varnish 
as follows ; — First see that the work is entirely free 
from glue, grease, and rough places, and then stain twice 
with dark oak stain, softening down between each coal, 
before the stain dries, with a soft brush, called a badger, 
which will take out brush marks left in staining. This 
must be done thoroughly and quickly, as any touching 
up ia almost aure to show. When the stain is dry, rub 
it down with a piece of winvaa, not glass-paper, which ia 
very liable to leave white marks. The canvas can begot 
more easily into the hollows of columns and mouldings. 
In all stained work, tho less glass-paper used, even in 
preparing the work, tho better. In no case may the 
paper be used across the grain, as it is sure to show. 
Coat twice with best clear size, rubbing down between 
each coat as explained for staining. If the work is var- 
nished with good flatting varnish, and then hard rubbed 
with a soft rag or piece of sUk, the surface should have 
a nice dull gloss, [il) The following mixture allows of 
great latitude in shade as well as in actual colour, 
according to the quantity of water : — Vandyke brown 
mixed with liquor ammonia, and then diluted with 
water, a little Bismarck brown being added to give the 
reddish tint required, (e) Another good stain may be 
made by dissolving bichromate of iiotaah tn water. By 
modifying this with Vandyke brown or Stephens' walnut 
stain, almost any required shade of brown may be ob- 
tained. Alone it gives rather too much of an orange 
hue, so some persons prefer to add a little walnut-stain, 
which removes the reddish cast or harshness. It is easy 
to give several applications if one is not strong enough. 
Apply the stain with a brush, and allow it to turn 
colour by action of light and air. This stain ia useful 
for a variety of jiurposea, thus ; Light oak may be 
■node to match brown or pollard oak ; common bay- 
ffood to match superior mahogany \ and cumiaoo. va'v- 
hogany to rejjreaent old i5va.Tv\aV "^ti \iM&.-wi^-\-a!^ 
rule can be laid down as to -w^iiiOiiM 'Ooa -«Cix^ ^qnIiSi.^^ 
, S2 ^^= 
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^^nRsviously oiled or not. Some claim that if it is not 
^^^mled the stain will strike deeper ; on the other hand, 
^^BttpericDce proves that if the work is oiled first the st^n 
^^B IS more evenly distributed, and that the grain doea not 
rise tu the same extent ; but it should be well rubbed 
in, not left merely on the top of the oil. Permanganate 
oE potash may be used instead of bichromate of potash 
(«M Stains for Walnut, p. 81). (/) Yellow pine can 
be stained to resemble oak iu colour by very simple 
means, but if it is intended that the figure should also 
be imitated, this will be found a more difficult task. A 
rich dark colour can be gained by dissolving 2 lbs. of 
patent size in 1 pt. of water, adding some brown umber to 
give a brown shade, applying while still hot with a 
brush, and wiping off aO surplus with a piece of rag. 
When dry, smooth down with a piece of ci 
rag, and fill op all nail-holes, etc., with stopping coloured 
to match ; then to gain the rich brown coloar, wipe 
over with a solution of \ lb. of aaphaltuni in 1 pt. 
of turps. Allow tJiis to stand till the next day to 
harden, then varnish with church oak varnish of good 
quality. (.7) Should it be desired to imitate the figure 
or grain of oak as well as the colour, satisfactoi? results 
may be obtained by using size and yellow ochre instead 
of umber. Pass asteelgraining-comb over the asphaltum 
when nearly set. and wipe clean a few light places with a 
piece of rag slightly wet with turps and held in position 
over the thumb of the right hand. The " sap " marks 
will be concealed if they are coated at least twice 
with the size and colour. In either case experiment on 
a few odd pieces of similar wood previous to attempting 
the actual work. {/() A much-admired orange-yellow 
tone maybe imparted to oak by rubbingit with a mixture 
of about 3 oza. of tallow and ^ oz. of was, with 1 pt. of 
oil of turpentine. Mix by heating together and stirring. 
This is used in a warm room, when the wood acquires 
aduJl poliak It is coated att«t an toMtwitbtWrnijlobsb, 
re/ieating the coating of poUah to imvto^e \,\\(i&.ft\i'C^ mA 
hrUUajicy of the toue. 
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Dnrt Oa/c.—in) Take Vandyke brown 1 lb., a 
i pt., ftnd mix with water. (6) Mix 2 ozs. of |>ei 
ash and 2 07s. Americnn potash in a qnart of I 
water, and apply to the parts to be stained, (c) 2 oza. ' 

miyke brown, 1 pt. lii[!iid ammonia, 1 oz, bichromate 
of potash. A tin^e of red in the potash or varnish wilt 
improve these. {(/) Two pennyworth of Vandyke brown 
in oil, i pint of terebine, i pint of turpentine, and i pt of 
kerosine or parailin oil. Mix well, and tiy on a piece 
of planed deal, first laying it on thinly with a piece of 
sponge or old felt. If too dark, add more paraffin. _ 
This stain may be brightened by using more or less (rfj 
raw sienna, also ground in oil, instead of all vandykaM 
thinning aa required with paraffin oil. By some it iin 
used largely for trade purposes, being cheap, easily and 
quickly applied, having a nice appearance, and leaving 
the work with a smooth surface ready for polishing or 
varnishing, (s) 4 ozs. American potash, 4 oza. Vandyke 
brown. The potash must first be dissolved in a little 
water. Boil the brown jn a gallon of water, and wliile 
hot add the potash. (/) A cheap substitute for dark oak 
stain can be obtained by thinning down with turpentine 
good Brunswick black to the shade required ; but 
unless one thoroughly knows the nature of these 
materials, this plan bad better not be adopted. Imitation 
antiques are thus treated, and finished by wax polishing. 

Majile. — (a) Yellow pine, simply varnished with two 
or three coats of copal, or sized twice and varnished 
once, will be as near the tone of maple as can be g 
without painting and graining. 

Mahogany. — (a) Common work, such aa kitche 
tables, chairs, etc, is generally wiped over with glm 
size heavily stained with Venetian red ; the desired 
tone being brought up by means of coloured polish and 
varnish, (h) For better class work it is bettor to wipe 

r first vrith a weak walnut stain, then a maho^ui 
stain, which may be made by d\s,ao\"j\ti?,\'[i'Hs^'ues ^i^ wj\s*». 
1 Uttie Bismarck brown. Tbis ia af^T^ ^w-oU^ v>^- 
Mt, anJ aa much aa wlU stand oii, «. aV-i!&B%-»i^'»^«^ 
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pint of polish probably anfficiont for general use, tbongli 
more or leaa muy be added according to the intensity 
desired. Strain throngli muslin before nsing. (c) A 
French plan ia to firsb rub the surface with dilute-1 
ultric acid, to prepare it for the materiala Bubsequeiitly 
applied ; it is afterwards treated with several applica- 
tions of a filtered eolation of l^oz. dragon's blood dia- 
solved in I pt. nnethylatcd spirit, to which hoa been 
added Joz. caibonate of soda, (if) A light brown 
mahoganycolouf maybe given brmoansof ^Ib. madder, 
and i lb. fuatie, to 1 gal. of water applied hot. (e) 
Boil i lb. of madder and 2 oz.i, of logwood chips in 1 gal. 
of water and brush well over the work while hot. When 
dry, go over the whole with a solution of pearlaah — 
S drachma to a quart of water, (/) Another cheap 
mahogany stain is this : Put 2 ozs. of bruised dragon'a 
blood in a bottle with a qnart of turpentine, and stand 
in a warm place ; shake frequently, and when dissolved 
apply the mixture to the work, (g) To stain common^ 
bay wood to resemble mahogany, wipe over with red 
oil, made by soaking Jib. alkanet root in 1 pt of linseed 
oil Whilst still wet with oil, wipe over and well rub 
in a weak solution of bichromate of potash (1 oz. to 1 pt. 
of water) ; afterwards fill in, and uao red poli.ih. (A) 
Wipe over with a weak walnut stain, and let this dry, 
then USB red oil and fill in, and polish with red jjolish. 
(i) Water strongly impregnated with common lime, 
washing soda, or carbonate of soda will give to commou 

► mahogany tones varying from light Spanish to dark 
rosewood. Any alkali will darken mahogany. 
Roseimod.—(<i) Stain first with a solution of 1 oz. ex- 
tract of logwood, 1 qt. of water ; put in the figure by the 
aid of feathers or camel hair pencils dipped in copperas 
solution or black stain ; or add a little bichromate of 
potash to the hot solution of logwood and grain with 
that and a large feather cut so that it will make three or 
/oiir streaks at once. Rosewood graiiv ean. Ihiiabe easily 
imitated, (b) First coat with maVos*-^^ ^^^'^ S '^'^ 
Sgure can tbea be put in witk a aiauW tMlt ol -»iwl?ivtv& 
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^OTa sponge dipped in black stain or black polish. 
^Ib. cam-wood, 2 ozs. red Bandera, 4 dzb. extract of log- 
wood, J OB, aquafortis, I qt. water. This gives a briglit 
red ground. Put in the figure with copperna solution or 
black stain, and tone down with astihaltum dissolved in 
turps, (d) In a bottle mix ^ tb. of extract of logwood, 
1 oz. salts of tartar, and 1 pt. of \vat«r ; in another 
bottle put 1 lb. of old iron in small jiieces and 1 pt. of 
vinegar; after standing twenty-four hours it will be 
ready for use. To 1 pt. of varnish, add J lb. of finely 
powdered rose-pink. Stain the wood with two coats of 
the logwood, allowing the first to become nearly dry 
before applying the second. A piece of rattan cane, 
sharpened at one end to a. wedge shape and pounded so 
as to separate tlie fibres, will form a good brush. Dip 
this in the vinegar and with it form the grain, after 
which give the work a coat of the varnish and rose- 
pink. When staining, study the natural wood and 
imitate it as nearly as possible. The above materials 
skilfully applied to any common wood will make it re- 
semble rosewood so nearly that it will be difticult to dis- 
tinguish the difference, (c) Doil 1 lb. of logwood in 1 gal. 
of water, add a double handful of green walnut shclli^, 
boil the whole again, strain the luiuor, and add to it 1 pt. 
of the heat vinegar. It is then ready for use. Ajiply it 
boiling hot, and when the wood is dry, form red veins 
in imitation of the grain of rosewood with a brush dipped 
in the following solution : Nitric acid, 1 pt. ; metallic 
tin, 1 oz.; sal-ammoniac, 1 oz. Mix, and set aside to 
dissolve, occasionally shaking. 

Ebony.— ia) The usual method is to first coat the 
wood with a solution of 2 om. logwood extract, Ijoz. 
copperas, 1 qt water ; add a dash of China blue or 
indigo ; boil in an iron pot ; apply hot ; give sever il 
coats ; then one or more coats of vinegar, in i pt. of 
which baa been steeped a ozs. steel filings or rusty nails. 
(t) 1 gal, vinegar, 2 lbs. extract o£ lii^wtacAiV^^- ^«™- 
coppems, i lb. China Mue, 'i oia. Kv&,->g&%. "?j«^'^ 
rj pot till disaolved, theu &.&* \\A.\t<a^ » 
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Dteel fllln0i And nn^gar. (e> fl 02% g&ll-apple, 3 on: 
rood Mtract, 2 ozi. vitriol, 3 oa. verdigri^ I gaL 
iter, } pt. irrm solntioo. (</) i lb. Ic^wnod, 3 qta, 
I M. pearla«h. Apply br>t. Then take \ lb. log- 
Vmil in 2 qta. water, add J oz. each of venJigris 
«ipIM:rafi, ftnd \ pt iron Bolntion. These stains 
foundation only. The blackness is intensified by 
,nB of black "filling in" and the nse of Frankfort 
:k or gas bl&ck tn the polish, {e^ A recipe used by 
lilnro mannfacturers: Logwiwd chips, fi ozs.; copperas, 
Boil the logwood in I gal. of water for half an 
liour, and add the copperas. Apply hot, giving two or 
throe cuutd. In vftrnishing ebonised wood, a little black 
must be added or the varnish will give a brown shade, 
,(/) To Imjmrt to pina, or any similar wood, a perfectly 
' black surface, cither bright or dnll, mix some black 
1th ordinary glue-size and apply to the wood. The 
llxturo nets Iiotli as filling and stain. IF the grain 
rlww paper it down. When smoothing down any black 
wood, nsB a little linseed oil on the face of the e'ns*- 
jMliJer. for tlie polishing medium use white polish and 
fiax black mixed, finishing off with clear polish without 
the black, But pine is not a good wood to ebonise. 
(ff) The t'rench black stain is sold by most veneer 
moifihiintJt, and gum merchants at Is. per pint. Tt 
not advisable to use it before polishing, as it con- 
ins free ftcid or salt, which is unfavourable for poliah- 
and rnisoi* tlm grain. A suitable black stain for 
he obtaiuod at any oilman's. The ebony stains 
^ucrivl nso are suitable for moat woods, (A) For 
wry Imtram block, use black enamel ui«n a coat- 

of tiat black iwint, A less brilliant surface would 

Liwohably look the l>ost, for which ebonise and then 
French jwllsh. ■' 

The followiitg roci|ws ajtply to darkening or ibi- 
liroviivg the ap)H>anuice of inferior woods : — 

/V«>r>f/iiiw.-T1iis is the best method, thon^ geaer- 
tt/tr it i> Uf»i <Mily for oak wad raahiseMi?- *«*«*« *■» 
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Bhutting them up for a time in an air tight cnpbcard 
or box, on the bottom of which have been placed 
dishes of liquor timmonia ; J pt. is generally siifHciont 
for a box a ft. long, G ft. high, 3 ft. G in. wide. It is a 
good plan to have a few squares of glass inserted, through 
which the action of the fumes can be watched. A well- 
made packing cose will do, with strong brown pat>er 
pasted over the joints. This process will give shades 
varying from light olive to deep brown. Its ohief 
advantage is that it does not raise the grain. 

To teat whether any kind of wood can be darkened by 
fumigation, take a piece freshly planed up on one side, 
take the stopper out of the ammonia bottle, and lay the 
wood over the mouth. The vapour of course will be 
strong, and if the wood can be darkened it will very 
soon show a patch of altered colour. A small bit of 
wood will do, anything large enough to cover the 
bottle's mouth. On a larger scale you can try by pour- 
ing some of the ammonia into a cup and covering the 
top in a similar way. 

For fumigation to be effective, it ia, of conrae, 
necessary for the woodwork to be perfectly free from 
grease or marks of handling. Should you be unable to 
procure a case large enough to hold the wood, a small 
spare room may be made to serve the purpose if tlie 
(irecaution ia taken to paste paper over any openings 
such as the fireplace. Fumigated oak is generally 
finished by wax polishing, but there is no reason lieyond 
custom why it may not be French polished or varnished. 
Some kinds of oak are not ausceptible to anuuonia 
vaponr. It ia not alwaya convenient to adopt fumiga- 
tion when a like result can be gained by other means. 

Aniline dyes are useful for staiiiing in aelt-colonrs, 
and these are generally used for decorative purpoaes, 
such -as inlays. Fancy furniture and knick-knacks 
]>03sess an individuality when thus treated, which ispre- 
fciTed to imitating any particular wood. 

The fuiJowing recipea a.rB m gfttvatflN. \w»,^i^'»o^'^ 
to decorative and imitiiti^e treaUuwA ■- — 
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Salin-ieood. — 1 qt. spirits, 3 om. ground t 
I ] J oz. gamboge. 

Jiich Purjile or ChordaU, — \ lb. madder, } lb. fustic, J 
I J tb. dragon's blood, l ok. common .soda, dissolved i 
I 3 pta. of spirits. 

Puridt.—\ lb. logwood chips, \ lb. pearla-h, 2 oisa. I 

idigo, 3 qta. wat«r. Boil the logwood till the full I 

I strength \» gained, ^pply hot or cold. 

Grey. — Maple may be stained a green-grey colonr by 1 
t using copperas in water or vinegar, 

ffr^m.— (n) ATerdigrisdiaaotvedinhotTicegar.orthe I 
crystals of verdigris in hot water. A little indigo may 
be added, and two or three applications may be oeces- 
eary. The proportiona may be varied to obtain the ' 
desired tint. But the aniline dyes, as sold in packets or 
tubes for a few pence, will be found to meet all require- 
ments, if only a small (juantity— say a quart— is needed, 
especially if a little vioegar is added as directed. These 
dyes are often preferable, owing to the facilities for 
getting various shades. For instance, if the green is too 
bright, it is easy to add a little of the blue or black dye. 
It will 1>e well to bear in mind that the hotter these 
stains are applied, the more deeply will they strike in, 
(fc) Sponge the wood over with a decoction of turmeric, 
followed by one of Prussian blue. 

Olive Urefn.—hxi olive-green colour, much in vogue 
I in America for small tables, etc., is obtained by giving 
I two coats of green stain and one of black; or the work 
might be stained green, and a black tilting-in used. 

^iwe.— Indigo dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, 

adding a litlle whiting to modify, or washing blue or 

China blue dissolved in vinegar. 

I Jii-omi. — Vandyke brown J lb., a pennyworth of 

burnt sienna, and 1 lb. of washing soda. Add 2 qt. of 

L 'water and boil for twenty minutes. This stain costs 

L only sixpence for 2 ijiiarts, is very strong, and will 

bt/iiu in Mijitalion of light o&k, ixtV. oak, or walnut, 

mpeording to the number of coata Ibat aift av\K\ei. ] 

^JW/our.-(a) A great deal fA •Ca.o Kt;\\i-« 'n«*i^ '^4 
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wood is obtained by staining and sizing at one operation. 
Yellow ochre or lemon chrome is mixed with the patent 
or glue size. This is applied warm with ii brush, the 
surplus being wiped off with a 'piece of rag. Whea^ 
dry, rub smooth with fine glaaspaper, and finish wil^ 
spirit or oil varnish, (t) Mix raw sienr 
and dissolve a little size in this mixture. Then, with j 
pie':e of sponge, lake a portion of size and s 
rub it into the work to be stained until it 13 evenly 
coated, rubbing it nearly dry aa you go. When dry, 
varnish with hard drying church oak varnish, (e) Apply 
a decoction of cochineal in water — say, 2 ozs. powdered 
cochineal boiled in l| pt of water for two and a half to 
three bourft. "When this is quite dry, go over the wood 
with a solution made up of Ij pt. of water in which 1 oz. 
of chloride of tin and ^ o?.. of tartaric acid have been 
dissolved. ((I) Another etain is made of turmeric dis- 
solved in hot water or in methylated spirit. The colour 
can be varied by increasing or decreasing the quantity 
of turmeric (e) Half an ounce of nitric acid diluted 
with Ij oz. distilled or rain water. This will turn the 
wood yellow; if too dark, add more water. (J) ThQ.-^^ 
application of a decoction of yellow dyewood, or ^^^| 
solution of picric acid, or aniline yellow dissolved ii^^| 
varnish, (g) Dissolve common washing soda in boiling^^f 
water, and add either yellow ochre or chrome yoUow, 
whichever colour is preferred, (/i) Barberry roots and 
twigs boiled in water will form a cheap yellow stain for 
wood when applied hot. 

Cherry.— {a) Mix together, by stirring, 1 qt, of spints 
of turpentine, 1 pt, of varnish, and 1 lb. of dry burnt 
sienna ; apply with a brush, and after it has been on 
about five minutes wipe it off with rags. This stain 
takes about twelve hours to dry. (/)) The following is a 
cheap cherry stain : — Take 3 ozs. of Bismarck brown, and ' 
dissolve in I gal. of boiling water. Add 1 gill of vine- 
gar, to set the colour and prevent laivn'j^a.yA-^aftc^K'"*^ 
aatil co]d, when it wlU te tead^ ^ot ^=»- ^^"^ ^'*^'!!L 
cherry statu ia made by boiling \W Q^ a^-ttv^**-^^ 
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^^Kn 1 gal. of water, tn which bna been addrd 1 oe. of ' 

^^■eonceittmted (pottuh) ley. Evaporation over a gentle 
^^Vfceat will give darlier Rhndeii. 

^^ Many more reeipet might Iks given, but any reader 
acqnainted with the colour ecale will readily perceive 
that a vast range ot colour, or tones can be gained by ' 
combination, tjuantities are omitted in several cases, 
tfor the simple reason that any convenient quantity 
) used — if too strong, it is easy to add water ; 
pftnd it is worth whiln noting that curious effects are 
lometiutes gained by spreading a stain oF an entirely 
^different colour over another. For instance, fancy 
■ tables stained a bright green have sometimes an over- 
^ glaze of black or blua 

Whatever the colour required, it is a good plan, and 
often saves much disappointmeDt, if, before stcuning the 
work, a few similar pieces of wood are first experimented 
on till the required result is attained, bearing in. mind 
L^iat two rather weak applications are more efiective 
vtiian one strong one. The colouring is more evenly dis- 
Ktributed, consequently a patchy appearance is avoided, 
The practical French jwliaher does not aim at 
^tting the enact tone by means of stains alone. He 
3 how far red oil, coloured filling in, dyed polish 
I and varnish, etc., will aid him. The importance of this 
fact cannot be too strongly iraiiresaod uixin readers ; it 
may save much vexation when endeavouring to gain a 
partitu'ar result by means of stains alone. 

In in'aid work the veneers are usually so carefully 
selected as to render any staining unnecessary. If, 
however, it must be done, ]irotect the inlay by first 
giving it two or three coats of thin white hard varnish. 
This must be carefully done by means of a camel-hair 
pencil, allowing no varnish to sjiread on the portion to 
be stained; then use any stain desired. When dry, do 
the jwlishing with white or transparent polish, bdting 
no notice of the varnish on the inlays till the first body 
of polisb ia on. Should the vaiius\i ftiwn sfcwA m.\i to. 
j-idges above tJie poliuhed portion, it w!.n.\«i\CT>iifii'^i ^ 
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means of fine glass-paper, 
applied a little linaeed oil. 

The process required to stain veneers right through 
is called dyeing, but when the article is made audi 
the surface of the veneer coloured afterwarda the pi 
cess is tenned staining. For dyeing it is advisable 
soak the veneer at least half a day in cli 
then take it out and allow a few hours to drain before 
inserting in the dye bath ; this wilt cause the dye to 
penetrate more readily and be more evenly diBtributod. 
For staining purposes this is not necessary, as only the 
Burface is acted upon. 

Previous to staining woodwork from which the paint 
has been removed by lime process, rub it down with glass- 
paper, and coat the lime-bumt portion with vinegar ; and. 
wheo dry give it a good coat of warm glue or ] 
size ; which will make the surface non-absorbent 
equiil parts of varnish and turps, and stain with burnt' 
umber in oil to the desired colour. For a more yellow 
colour use raw sienna for staining. Strain before using 
and spread carefully and evenly, brushing the way of 
the grain. When dry give another coating of stain if 
desirable, and finish with one or two coats of hard 
drying church oak varnish. Or when the paint haa 
been cleaned right off the wood by lime, after vinegar- 
ing it can be stained with water satin ; after this two 
coats of size and one of varnish should be applied. 
Any paint brush to suit the extent of surfaces will do, 
providing that it is quite free from dust or paint, and 
that the hairs don't come out in using. 
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'Ah idea, mora or less prevalent among those who 
not make the rmishiog of woods a business, ia that 
mahogany should generally bo French polished, and that 
other hard woods should either he polished 
Btained and varnished. These methods have their advan- 
tages, though they are not always the best to follow by 
those who deaire to fijiish some piece of woodwork quickly 
and economically, and to produce a good result without 
much trouble. For such work there ia probably no 
better method than that of using shellac varnish ; all 
ordinary articles up to medium- priced furniture may be 
finished in this way, provided that the wood is not 
mahogany ; and even then it may be employed if the 
operator cannot manage French polishing. The advan- 
tage of mjing shellac for a foundation in finishing all 
kinds of wood, both soft and hard, is principally that it 
produces an extremely hard surface when dry. As it 
dries sufficiently hard in five or sis hours to admit of 
sand -papering, the work may be done expeditiously, 
uloreover, shellac so effectually seals up the porea of 
the wood, that when applied to tlie resinous timbers, it 
even prevents the exudation of resin. Some years ago 
furniture finishers used shellac on open-grained wooda 
without the filler, and thu is doc 
but experience has shown that 
is economical both in time and 

To be Buccesaful in the use of spirit varnish it 

desirable that one should be somewhat acquainted wi 

the method of French polishing, tot tide gives, to a gtent 

axteiit, the key to succeaa. UnVite qi\ \fti\ii6b, av^-^**- 

varuiab, as a rule doea not &ow \B"fa\ ai^t Wwvaft "^- 
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brush. The beautiful level surface of oil varnish, ob 
seen on carriage bodies, is gained by allowing the HrBt 
coat to get i>erfectly dry, and then rubbing it down 
emooth by means of pumice in lump or in powder^ 
before api)1ying the next coat 

The same principle underlies the successful t 
spirit varnish. Each successive coat should be levellea 
by the aid of fine glass-paper or the polish-rubber;" 
and it will further tend to succcaa if, before any 
varnish is applied, the pores of the wood are sealed, 
either by the aid of a coat of size or by filling in and 
spreading over the work a few good rubbers full of 
polish. For small work the latter plan is recommended, 
Its object is twofold— it prevents the absorption of 
varnish by the unclosed pores of the wood, and keepij 
down the grain, which otherwise is apt to r 
precautionary measures are taken. 

^ A custom is now gaiaiog in public favour of finishin| 

many of the small knick-knacks and fancy articles of 
furniture with enamel jtaints, in preference to polishing 
or varnishing. This enamelling has much to recom- 
mend it, for apart from the pleasing variety thus 
gained by the use of artistic colours, and the fact that 
the articles can be made out of commoner, and conse- 
quently cheaper, woods, the enamel is easy of applica- 
tion, thus rendering it of service alike in the flaishing 
of new goods and the renovation of old goods, in many 
cases giving the latter a new lease of life. The foundation 
of some of these enamels is sj)irit varnish, carefully mixed, 
and blended with some dry pigment of the requin " 
shade. Before their use it is advisable to give i 
work a coat of size, but no other preparation i 
not even levelling down by means of the polish -rubbet.* 
Moreover, some goods may be given a pleasing finish by 
thinning out the last coat by the addition of a, HLtle 
methylated spirit or linseed-oil, which will give a semi- 
Justroua or egg-ahell tiniat ttiaH, iisfta tisft. ^•vd ■^'% ■&» 
i/ieqna/ities of the woodvitirV \o wm^ \«.<s(ss>»»''^>'* '^ *■ 
hrighl hnhUi would. 
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I lor ^[ppljiiig qmit lannik, lAtUier 
e (am of aaaeb, alMiiild be eamel-haif of the 
VHgiI(kr^iiio|»(Fig.]l)i Tbeseare Btnmglr 
1, as the mojoritr are far aopnior to tiiaae 
d in wood baodka, whether roond or flat. Tboae 
d also be avoided miless they can be washed 
I metiiylated spirit and put aside when not in 
For domestic ptuposes the varnish should be 
a a large-moathed giaas bottle, with the brash 
a|«nded from the cork (t'ig. \i). This keep^ italways 
1 and in fit condition. Glass or eartbeaware 
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jars only nhoiild be used. Varnish containing shellac has 

a sort of corrosive action on tin, causing the Tarnish to 

^^turii dark-coloured and to smell disagreeably. 

^^L When only a small quantity of varnish is required, 

^^Ht is [irobable that the cost of gums, etc., would really 

^^ntansB it to lie too expensive to make. Those who make 

^^ ft epeciality of varnish making have the pick of the 

miirkot, coujiled with an extensive experience of the 

nature of the materials and requirements of their 

customers, and they can turn out a superior varnish, 

»ftDd in most cases can eoll it at a less cost than it can 
bo tiiiule at homo. 
Manufacturers claim that varnish should be used 
JURt as it ia sold. While it is true that it is a mistake 
to add anything to the finer grades of varnish, the poor 
iiuftlities iiru often ttJo thick to work freely without 
diluting, II', thorufi>re, it is necessary, add turjieii tine 
iiiit-il tlm viiriiUh sjireiids freuly wife ^ fec\\. MUix 
VHruifhiiig, tlio work should be \avi aaiift ^ot a.V \eM.\. 
tnwttyfvur hoaa, by which time the coaX ■wS&'be, Vsaiy 
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although if too much vamiali has been used, it will ba 
necessary to give the work more time ijcfore npplying 
the next coat A coat of varnish over ono that is not 
perfectly hard will almost iavariably result in "aweat- 
iog," which will necessitate scraping tjio work and re- 
commencing the job from the beginning ; although if 
the sweating ia only of a mild nature, an application of 
pumice-stone and water may remove it. 

There are two varieties of shellac gum— orange ai 
white. They may be bought dissolved in E|iirita of wi 




Fig, 12. — Household Tarnish Jar. 

ready for URe, and also dry in the shell-like lacs, 
purchased in the lac, to prepare for use, dissolve 24 Iba, 
of the while or 2 lbs, of the orange shellac in J gal. of ' 
spirits of wine. The white shellac costs more than the 
orange, but it produces a cleaner and neater job when 
it is desired to give a light finish. It is used for making 
transparent polish and varnish, such as that used oa 
lijiht-colonred goods and inlaws. N^Vwv\wa^c4.\'v."*'^'f^ 
in ffakea, like the orange, \.ut \a iti &<& ^Q^ia- cS. ■w'SiAa 
tivistBd sticka, und being kjB'^t in aXot^t -osAss '«b!*Si "^ 
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^■p cnah the gniP wcJ], and qmad k o«t ia s 
^^Mdijr hvfofe m**"^ Ite qwita. If tke ckdbe solnttca 
^^MOnoi too Uiiek IB cnueqaenee of the erapontiaa of 
Hk ^Mfit, it wtef be redond to the leiiiurad ooncistency 
bjr adding own and i^tatiiig tbe niitore— preferably 
la a wann place. SometiBKa metl^Ialcd spirit n used 
inirtead of pore alcohol, but tiw smeD is bo obfeetwnafale 
to tbow at work with it that it ia Dot gBDerally used tti 
fint-doM work. 

The components of vsrnteh vary, and the prioe 
' tainable for the job, whether common or best woik, is 
t importODt factor in determining the quality. Shellac 
jjienerally forms the Ij-^im, and little else in the way of 
iais can l« used when really good work ha^ to l« 
The addition of 2 oza. of resin to a pint of French 
^Boliah makes a varaisli thitt vill suit for common work; 
\VD& addition of gum ijenzoiu instead of resin will suit 
for beMt work. 

Vurniah HbouM always be applied in a warm room 
free from dust Varnished work ia greatly improved by 
the level ling-down process previously mentioued. For 
this process the poliBh-rubber is required to be soft and 
pliable, with rag covering, and a flat face free from 
creosca. When a coat of varDiah is half dry— say, in 
ten minutes— rub lightly ia the way usual when French 
potirtliing with the rubber charged with half polish and 
half spirits, adding more spirita as required. It will 
further ttind to improve if, when rubbing down the laat 
coat, a few dropa of glaze are added to the rubber. 

When atained and thoroughly dry, the work ia in a 
condition to roceiva the first coat of varnish. It is of 
importance that tlie work shall lie in a perfectly dry 
tondltion, and this uan readily bo ascertained by noticing 
<lio uniformly dead appearance it presenta, especially at 
tho curnora ami angles. AH woods may have shellac for 
~ fUrnt coat o! varnish. Birch, maiile, and \)oplar miay 
ft/i/j' bo fftained to imitate c^iervs, an* xftufi^t wp 
; hat oak, aab, walnut, etc, ave tejat \.kb.W>. ^X'S^j 
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a filler to close tho porea of the wood. When all the I 
filler haa been thoroughly removed, clean the work 
down with cotton-waste, and it is then ready to receive 
the first coat of shellac. Where filling is not used, 
the shellac is applied after the work ia sand -papered 
and stained. 

The application of the sliellic is often difficult to the 
beginner, although to the esiierienced hand it is jwrhaps 
the moat pleasant part of the job, because its results are 
always the same. The object is to apply tho afacHac 
uniformly over the surface ; and this to an inexperienced ^_ 
hand is not easy, because the spirit evaponttes r[iiickly, ^H 
and he ia likely to go over the same ground twice, pro- ^H 
ducing objectionable laps and nnevenness. ^H 

If the work consists of panelling, the panels should 
be done first and the stiles and rails afterwards, finish- 
ing with the mouldings. The size of hruahes used will 
deitend upon the class of work under treatment, hut 
comparatively small brushes will answer best in most 
cases. It is of importance to remember that the shellac 
must always be laid on with the grain of the wood, and 
when the brush is handled quickly and in aworkmanlike 
manner the difficulties will not be great It should also 
be borne in mind that the warmer a room ia the quicker 
will the spirit evaporate and the coating of shellac harden. 

After the coat of shellac has been on, say, six hours, 
it should be glass-papered to render the surface perfectly 
level. Use a thin glaas-paper of a fine grade ; divide a 
sheet into four equal i»artfl, and place the ends of a piece 
over the little finger and thumb. Hub fairly hard, but 
go very lightly over edges and mouldings, taking care not 
to cut through the varnish on protruding ]>n,rts ami 
edges. To reach comers, fold a piece of glaaa-paper 
into a triangle, moistening the paper if necessary. New 
g]D3S-paper often scratches unevenly, and it ia advisable 
to rub two pieces together to remove erit. V^iot«^qsb« 
cloth may be used in very fine -woxV wisXjiisA tA -^sjKh- 
p.tper. Thia can be obtained ivt avvj ^atTvAOT^. ■*''^'^'^'^''" 
abop. Old cloth answers, ftn4tt\«W« aiicia.'as**- 
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Having been thoroughly dusted off, the work ia now 
ready for a second coat of ahellac. This will be applied 
esootly in the aame way as the first, and then, after 
glasa-paperinc, it will be ready to receive the firat coat 
of varnish. The varnishing done on this foundation 
may be of any quality, from cheap one-coat work up to 
a piano finish. If one coat only is to I>q uaed, a varnish 
should be employed that will dry with a good gloss. 
Ab a rule, two coats of varnish will bo re'iuired, and 1 
the method of application will jirobably ba the same] 
whatever number of coata are given, 
f To apply varnish propecly roquirea a good deal of 
practice, and it is impossible to lay down rules that 
shall govern the prorosH, The inexperienced almost 
invariably apply too much varnish, the inevitable result 
being that the work cracks— an cifect that deatroya all 
pretenaiuns to a good job. The following are given 
merely as hints : Dip the brush well into the varnish 
and lay it on acrosg the grain, commencing at the least 
exposed portions of the work, so that in case it has to 
be handled the more prominent parta may not be marred. 
The varnish can should be provided with a wire or bar 
soldered across the middle of the mouth. Dip the brush 
as may be required, wipe it (iff on this bar, and lay off on 
the work as before. Stab the brush well into angles and 
corners. When the whole surface has been roughly 
covered, wipe the brush again on the bar, removing all 
the vamiah possible ; then lay off the work with the 
grain of the wood, draw the brush backwards and 
forwards, and wipe it again if necessary, Repeat this 
operation until a perfectly level surface ia obtained. If 
there are grooves or depreasiona in the work they will 
retain more varnish than the plain surface, and to 
prevent the surplus running down, the brush muat IM ^ 
stabbed in and drawn out towards the main surfaca i 
It will be understood that the last coat of varaisll' 
introduced will make a very good job if the undemeatll 
coata of raniisli and sheWac tes^jectively have been 
treated carefully in the maimer deanritea,. ^ 
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The process of rubbing down with pumicB-Btone ia 
only applied wlien an extra fine finish ia required, and 

that case after the surface has been cleaned oEF the 
final operation of cleaning the work is proceeded with. 
Dip a small paint-brush iu ruhhing-oil thinned down with 
either petroleum or Iienzine (the finest grades obtainahle 
should be used), and lightly paint over any mouldings, 
carvings, etc Then go over the surface with as " 
cotton rag dipped in the oil, and rub off all with A 
dry rag, using also a clean brush to clean out the o 
from the lines, carvings, etc ; and take care that alt thi 
oil is removed, Then take a eoft rag moistened v 
alcohol, and go lightly over the whole work. As varnisi 
will dissolve in alcohol, care must be taken to do thiaiQ 
very lightly and quickly. 

Where a fine finish is required, the best results are 
obtained by rubbing down each successive coat of var- 
nish as it dries, and in that case a varnish that admits of 
rubbing most be used. When the first coat is thoroughly 
hard, take a piece of hair-cloth or worn sand-paper and 
lightly rub down the surface. Kub with the grain of 
the wood, and take care not to tear the varnish nor 
wear it through. Then clean the surface off thoroughly 
with the dusting-brush, and proceed to the second coat. 
Apply the second somewhat more heavily tlian the first 
coat, but take great care not to work up the under ci 
The second coat will require thirty hours before a 
is applied. If more than three coats are to be given, I 
thickness of each coat must be reduced accurdinglj^ 
Between each coat of varnish a rubbing should I 
given as described, and for the best class of work t 
final coat may also be rubbed, but ia a diff 
manner. For Ihia purpose a cotton or woollen 
is used, or a piece of felt. This is dipped into finely- 
powdered pumice-stone, and the rubbing is done lightly 
backwards and forwards with the grain of the <K<y»i. 
Tiie moat convenient plan \a \o Vtcs) "**■ -vs^^™*^ 
/luiDi'ce-Hfone in a small can ot aawcM '«\'Cq.^^«« ^^*^^^ 
tuxd to paaa the hand over the wqtIk. iaxvas, ■*«• ^^^ 
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B af g tm n m n, 3md ika Om wwfc 

mstf be wkA wilfc arfraalase fiMtfriit << tcttwi rtoHft 
Tlw work » oAca poBihrJ «itk tkt bIkrwiiiK ra& 
or ito nqitmlnt: mr fioKed ofl 1 i|t, rineptr I pt, 
skobol I 111, Kqwr arawnift 3 pL 

Hpirit Ttniilia we tbe 01J7 ana wliiA imperif 

_^ldiait of being cobmrad. Often the leatiM thennelTCS 

~ D gi** tbe vaniiBh a natural tint of ;ell«w, brown, or 

; in fact, pare MiIonrleM reain vamUbes are on)/ 

lbl« bj aniaWj nelecting the mattnali lot eola- 

M)*, or by mibjerting them to prdiminarj bleaching. 

tbo r«iin» which are mort freqaeotlj used to 

^Iftur vnrnMhcA, dragon'ii blood and gamboge are the 

piTii>f|ial. liyowood cxtracta aho play a conEiderable 

I vol'iuring of vjirnislieB, and aniline dyes are 

illll moro largely uncU. When shellac vamiabes are 

Jhiiinilcil to liv irtilciutcil willi aniline, bleached lac only 

Vtfaoiild Iw emiiloyvd. The aniline colour di^olved la 

'Sdlidl in addfNl to tliQ varnitih after the tatter has been 

rviwredi and tlio|iro(liict xhould be warmed if necessarv- 

ienx|)n] liny KX COM of alcohol introduced with the aniline. 

Irki'lo ni'l'l Kivt'M a lii'iiulifitl yellow colour, which maj 

I itilu a lint) fivw-n hy the ailditioii of iodine 

liii tnii i'oluuriiig niatoriaU in thia case ehould 

jiaililvil B* najmratu aululiona. A k<k<<1 blnu colour may 

P uhUtintui ivilh jiniaaiato ol wow tteo ^vova alumina 

■f a gtveii wilb iicuUttu o( eovpct. K mw.vwM lA 

i/u(o ttt iruii with gniuboau gi\oa8o\tTu\»wii^\»i>a . 
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of green, and with carmine or dragon's blood a violet 
Coloured varnishes should be applied very quickly, in 
order to give a uniform tint. For appjiciition to polished 
Gurfaces, euch as glaSs, wood, china, or metal, the ad- 
dition of 1 per cent, of borax is an advantage. 

Where varnishes and lacquers are required to b« 
made by the aid of heat, or where large quantities are 
wanted, special plant and arrangements are necessary, 
but these cannot be treated of here. The following 
remarks apply to those varnishes and lacquers which can 
lie made without the aid of beat, and where the quan- 
tity to be made at a time does not exceed the require- 
ments of a moderate consumption. In making varnishes 
and lacquers of all kinds, care should be taken in every 
case to see that the spirit is of full strengtb, the resins 
free from moisture and all foreign matter ; and where 
the finer sorts of varnishes are to be made, to see, also, 
that the resins are all picked. The resins should be 
small and, if possible, coarsely powdered, as large 
pieces take a long time to dissolve ; while small pieces 
or powder get into a cohesive mass, in which state it 
is almost impossible to eOcct solution. 

To effect sijeedy solution of the reaina various plans 
are resorted to, such as constant agitation, with occa- 
sional immersion in hot water when the varnish or 
lacquer is being made in smalt quantity in a glass bottle, 
or by rolling jars or tins when the varnish is being made 
in quantities of two or three gallons, or by using casks 
turned by mechanical means where the rer[uired quan- 
tity is larger still. It may Ira convenient in the case of 
turpentine varniahes, which do not evaporate so quickly, 
to make tbem in wide-mouthed jars, and simply stir 
them frequently with a stick. If the .'itirrlng rod in this 
case is provided with cross-bara like the prongs of a 
dinner fork, the mass is more effectively broken up, 
and solution consequently hastened. It is almost un- 
necessary to say that the utmost, c^w. ^"Qii, -isss^- 
;/nes3 should be exerciaed m V\ie -iwjfcnv't, •^'*- N^»^i^:aos*> 
as tho least dust or mo^t\iie -w-ffi. bSwA "Ossa^. 'aj»««i- 
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It may be difficult to get methylated spirit of a 
strength ranging from 90 to 95 per cent., and pure alcohol 
is very expensive, so it may be well here to point out 
a ready plan for rectifying commercial methylated spirit 
in small quantity. Take a large bladder, which has been 
thoroughly freed from all fatty tissue both internally 
and externally, and fill it with methylated spirit 60 over 
proof, and hang it in a warm place. The water will 
ooze through the bladder and the spirit left inside will 
be correspondingly strengthened. 
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Si'iRiT vaniiahes are clasaified into groups as foUowsa 
— (a) Alcohol aDtl sandaroch; {!/) alcobol and maaticfl 
(c) alcohol and cojial ; {d) alcohol and amber ; («) alcohc 
aud shellac ; (/) alcohol and mixed resins. 

Those voraishes are very quick-drying, only 1 
so than etUer varnishes. They may be made to va^ 
greatly in quality by the addition of essential oitl 
and are mostly colourless or only very slightly caloured 
The addition of essential oils renders the vamisi 
more durable and elastic and less liable to i 
through exposure to the air. These varnishes aej 
largely employed in the bookbinding, leather 
paper trades, and for certain kinds of metal-worl^B 
as well as for 'wood varnishes. In addition to sand- 
arach, mastic, copal, amber, and shellac, other resins 
such as aiiime, elenii, benzoin, gamboge,' and dragon's 
blood are frequently used in the preparation of these 
varnishes, the two latter specially aa colourants, and 
canipLor also is frequently incorporated. 

Varnishes composed of spiiit and shellac are among 
the oldest. Their natural red and yellow tints caused 
these preparations to become iwpular with furniture 
njakers, and the introduction of bleached shellac 
completed the requirements of the trado by supply- 
ing a colourless preparation. Though shellac cannot 
be altogether dissolved in the spirits employed, yet a 
perfectly clear solution may generally be obtained by 
adding a little powdered \\vn6 xaft. BAsstrrnvt, '"*■ '^R' 
settle. It then aeparatea mto \:WO \a,-3«t, 'C«& "^^ 
one (about throe -fourths ol t\iQ ^\o\e~i \^™% "^'^■^^ 
E the cloudy veaviMc ft- 't*-''^ ^'^"^ *" 
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renderod fit for use by filtration. A little petroleum 
or benzine may be used for clearing the solution, but 
in tbiit case the douily layer rises to the surfiice, and 
none of it is recoverable by filtration. 

Shellac may be diseolved with borax if 3 parts oE 

lellac and 1 of boras are added to 2S parts of water, 

id the whole is moderately heated. The solutioii 

obtained is in itself an excellent varniali. It 

ly be incorporated with oil colours by nibbing out 

little oil, and then luixiDg with tho 

mixture dries within ton or fifteen 

inutes, and should be prepared only as reijuired. 

~ spirit Tarnish is made of shellac, 2 tbs.; gum 

Ldarach, J lb. ; methylated spirit (60 over-proof), 

Shahe nntil the gnms are dissolved, and add 

Led Venice turpentine, J lb. Shake until thoroughly 

lixed, and afterwards strain. It ahoukl be kept for 

week or ten days previous to use. 

Another spirit varnish is made of 4 ozs. shellac ; 
ozs. resin ; i oz. gum benzoin ; \ oz. gum thus ; I pt. 
ithylated spirits, Crush the gums, pour in the spirits, 
id set aside in a warm place, frequently shaking the 
ittle. Carefully strain before using, and apply with a 
iiel-hair brush. 

While furniture varnish is made of bleached sliellai', 
powdered, 2 oz.^. ; spirit, 1 pt. Dissolve the shellac in 
about two-thirds of the spirit, filter, then add first one- 
third of the remaining spirit, and afterwards dilute with 
the remainder. A reddish varnish may be made in the 
same manner by using orangu instead of bleached lac, 
and a still darker one by the use of a very dark lac, with 
tho addition of a little extract of sandal-wood. 

Black varnish is made of thin orange shellac, 3 ozs. ; 
j#pirit, 1 pint ; Venice turpentine (previously liquefied), 
Di.saolve on water-bath, then add al>out i oz. 
mip-black. 
Dark varnish is made of thin ovanaa &W\W, ^ wja, ■, 
VonicQ turpentine, i oz. ; spirit, I pt. DiasoXN^ \ 
lad turjjeutinB in tlie alcohol on tAie ■watciAiiX.'a- 
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The best wLite hard spirit varnish is made of fioe 
picked gum ^andarach, 2 lbs. Dissolve in methylated 
spirit, 1 gal. Strain and add finest pale turpentine 
vaniisL, I lb. Another dearer kind is made of gum 
mutitic, ^\ lbs.; strooger spirit, 1 gal. Dissolve, and add 
1 fb. finest pale turpentine varnish. 

Ether varnishes are classified into groups as follows ; 
—(a) With pure ether basis; (t) with mised basb; 
((■) with resin, chloroform, and benzine basis. These 
varnishes are generally of an exceedingly fluid character. 
Thuy dry quickly, but they are not durable, and their 
application is therefore limited to objects whith ate 
not exjx>sed to frequent cleaning or rubbing. The 
volatility of the solvents renders it necessary to keep 
ethtr varnishes in vessels very carefully closed. It is 
an advantage to give the articles to which these 
varnishes are to be applied a preliminary rubbing with 
oil of lavender or rosemary, after which they should be 
allowed to dry well before varnishing. The following is 
a recipe for an ether varnish. 

Take of finely powdered copal, 3i ozfl.; ether (sp. 
gr. 0'T25), 1 ptu Dissolve the copal in the elher in a 
sto])i)ered bottle, constantly shaking ; if the Doytal is 
not entirely dissolved add a little more ether. Allow 
the -solution to stand and settle, then decant into another 
bottle, and keep carefully stoppered. 

A more ijuickly -drying varnish, specially suitable 
for small wooden articles, maps, etc., may be made by 
dissolving as explained above ; — Finely powdered soft 
daramar, C ozs. ; in ether (sp. gr. 0'725), 1 pt 

A good varnish having a mixed ether solvent is 
made as follows : — Powdered mastic, sandarach, and 
glass, of each 2 oza. ; ether (ap. gr. 0725), i pint; alcohol, 
J pint; lavender oil, 2 ozs. Mix the alcohol and the 
ether, and then add the rtaius and glass ; shake in 
stoppered bottle, allow to settle, and decant. The 
lavender to be added afteiwaida. 

Another method of makms ft'iJaCT NiMw.^t* ^ * 
iolluwn ;— Select the vilest, V\i.iiiv* **^ "^^ ^''^^ '^ 
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into small pieces and tie in a bag of fine muslin. 
Suspend tliia in a bottle of sulphuric ether, and the copal 
glim will gradually oo£e out into the ether. When tlie 
gum has been digested, let the bag drain and then be put 
into another bottle of ctlicr, ivhich will dissolve alt the 
available gum. Plenty of the gum should be used, so 
that the liquid will form a thick varnish. To make the 
varnish dry more slowly, and render it more elastic add 
any slow-drying essential oil, as oil of caraway, oil of 
anise, poppy, or sweet almonds ; these oils are colourless 
in small quantities. Should it dry too slowly, add more 
ether and mix thoroughly. 

Varnish for gilded wood is made of sandarach, 
\\ oz.; mastic in tears, 1} oz. ; cleini, 1 07..\ spirit, 1 pt. 
The powdered resius are placed in a still with Uie 
alcohol and boiled for two hours. The product of dis- 
tillation, about \ pt., is collected. One third of this is 
replaced in the still and boiled for two hours more, after 
this the remaining two-thirds are placed ifi the still 
and similarly treated. The varnish thus obtained is 
very useful for protecting gilding, and allows the articles 
treated with it to be washed without injurious effect. 
The following are some useful formulee of other varnishea 
for the same jiurpose made of iwwdered resins, diBsolved 
in alcohol heated un a water-bath, turpentine being added 
if necessary :— {1) Mastic iu tears, 3 ozs, ; sandarach 
S ozs. ; spirit, I pt. (2) Mastic in teafA, \\ ozs. ; sanda- 
rach, \\ oz. ; shellac, 1 oz. ; colophony, 1 oz. ; spirit, 1 pt. 
A very hard and slow-drying vantiah is made of; 
Mastic in tears, 2 ozs. ; sandumch, 2 ozs. ; copal, 1 oz.; 
spirit, 1 pt. ] spike oil, \\ oz. All these ingredients 
may be more or less varied. The varnishes may 
be perfumed with a few drops of any aromatic 
balsuni. 

Amber vaniiahea are usually prepared by first fusing 

the amber, then adding the other reains, next pouring 

the clarified linseed oil on the dissolved mass, and then 

dilating it with turpentine. Anotbev wa.y is to allow 

the amber to cool after diaaolviuij aai t« ve^wiw 'iS 
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and dissolve in the water-bath, together with the other 
Tcsins in the oila. B7 exposiog amber varnish to the 
BiuiJight the quality is improved. 

Sandarach varnish ia iiaed for articles subject to fric- 
tion and hard use, and may be applied to wood and even 
nietala. Tiie following formulae will be found useful :— 
(l}Gum sandarach, 8 ozs.; pounded mastic, S ozs. ; alcohol, 

1 qt. ; turpentine, 4 ozs. ; pounded glass, 4 oza. Mix and 
dissolve with frequent agitation. (2) Pounded copal of 
an amber colour once liquefied, 3 oz. ; gum sandarach, 
8 ozs.; mastic cleaned, 3 ozs. ; clear turpentine, Si ozs. ; 
pounded glass, 4 ozs. ; pure alcohol, 1 qt. Mix and 
dissolve with frequent agitation. 

Bright varnish for tnya and small wooden articles is 
made as follows :— Sandarach, 3 07.3. ; copal, \\ oz. ; 
mastic. If oz. ; best turpentine, i pt. ; powdered glass, 

2 OKS. i spirit, 1 pt. Dissolve on water-hath. A more 
durable bright varnish, for articles which have to stand 
wear, is prepared by dissolving on a water-batU i — Picked 
sandarach, 4^ ozs. ; mastic in tears, 1 oz. ; powdered glose, 
2 ozs. ; spirit, 1 pint. The varnish may be rendered more 
fluid by the addition of 8 ozs. of liquid Venice turpentine, 
after which it should bo filtered. A very bright and 
quickly- drying varnish is made of sandarach, Ij oz. ; 
mastic in teara, \\ oz. ; copal, 1 oz. ; oil of lavender, 
1 oz. ; spirit, 1 pt. Slightly damp the copal with oil 
of lavender and melt it in a well-glazed vesael on a slow 
lire, then run on a cold marble slab and powder. Add 
this powder to the powdered sandarat^h and mastic and 
dissolve on a water-bath in the alcohol. After solution 
add the lavender oil under stirring. 

Perfumed varnishes are sometimes uaed, ea^iecially for 
imitation Chinese and Oi'iental articles. The following 
are formula for such preparations :— Dissolve on the 
water-bath powdered 1 lb. aticklac, J lb. of jiicked 
benzoin, \ lb. of storaic, and \ lb. of sandarach in 5 pts. 
of RjiiriL Or prepare in the eamo way :— Shellac, 9 oza. :j 
mastic 10 teara, 4^ ozs. ; \i\cVei\«.'R7iJwi, "i^ oia,-, '*asi- 
ditrach, 4^ ozs. ; elem\, \ 01. ■, ibsttV, \ >ii- ■, KnJ^«s,\ ««-"■» 
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with 3 pts. of spirit ; and afterwards add, under stirring, 
\ oz. of copaiba balsam, and filter. 

Sealing- WAX viirniBh foi- coating corlcK, etc., is made of 
good red sealing-wax, 3 lbs. ; shellac, 1 lb. Dissolve by 

IBgitation in I gal. methylated spirit. Black varnish may 
be made in the same way, and u»ing the same pro- 
iportions, substituting black for red sealing-wax. 
Colourless varnish is made by dissolving with gentle 
|heat 8 ozs. gum sandarach and 2 ozs. Venice turpentine iu 
^ ozs. alcohol. A harder varnish of a reddish tint is 
inado by using 5 ozs. shellac and 1 oz. turpentine dis- 
I solved in 32 oza. alcohol. 

White varnish for mapa, etc., is made of Canada 
balsam dissolved with a little lesa VeoJce turpentine 
and then strained. 

Clear varnishes are made as follows, the parts 
being taken by weight :— (1) Linseed oil, 50 parts j 
white lead, 3 parts ; litharge, 2 parts ; umber, 1 part 
Add a little vermilion. (2) Linseed oil, 100 parts; 
water, 50 parts ; litharge, 10 parts ; neutral acetate 
of lead, 1 part. Boil sLt or seven hours. 

Essential oil varnishes are classified Into groups as 
follows '.—{fi) Turpentine and mastic ; (6) turpentine 
md sandarach ; (c) turpentine and cox>al ; ((/) turpen- 
^tine and dammar ; (e) turi«ntine and various resins 
mordants ; (/) mixed essential oils and resin. 
in many important particulars from other 
avnLshes. The solvent does not entirely 
f disappear during the drying processes of the varjiisli, 
but becomes incorporated in the hard surface layer. 
In practice the only essential oils used are turpentine, 
lavender, and rosemary, the two latter only in a minor 
^^- degree. Turpentine to be used in vamish-making 
^^Li^ould always be well rectiGed and absolutely eolour- 
^^■less. The boiling point of the oil is 160° C, » 
^^Fmaoufacture of varnishes in which it forms i 

gredient cannot bo carried on at a verj \i\^ I^ov^to.- 

ture. EsaentiaX oil varnishea are uotaXAe ^ot \>ia« 

►■ OutMty, their briiliauoy, and Ac tvaveVwew -sv*^ "^'^'^ " 
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they dry. Turpentine is by far- the best vehicle for 
dissolving resiaa. Tke incDr[)onitioii of a fatty oil 
intij a tnri>eiitiiie varnish causes it to dry more slowly, 
while it increases the hardness. Varnishes made witb , 
essential oil only are used almost exclusively for indoor J 
work in House- pain ting, and for coating articles no(;a 
exposed to the open air, or which do not reqiiireT 
much handling or cleaniiig. VarniKlica made with a 
mixture of essential and fixed oils are mostly em- 
ployed for outdoor work or other purposes where 
there is generally much wear and friction. In pre- 
paring this class of varnishes, the resins may 1 
dissolved in cold oil, but, as this is a slow proces 
they are generally dissolved seiarately under 
inHnence of heat, and should be allowed lo i 
The oil is then added slowly, cojistautly stirringa 
The mixture is left to settle and then filtered. 

Fat varuishcs are slower in drying than i 

others, but they are the most durable and hardest 
of any. They are almost always used for outdoor 
and other work requiring hard wear. In fat varnishes 
almost all resins used in varnish-making c 
corporated, but copal and amber are those generallvj 
used. Tlio choice of the oil used as a solvent is ( 
prime importance. It should have been extracto 
from properfy-matured seed, cold -drawn oil beini 
generally better than that obtained by heat. Ih 
should be thoroughly purified, limpid, 
colour, and frco from pungent odour. I' 
vantage to use oil which has had time to settb 
properly, and has been carefully drawn from 
receptacles in which it was stored. 

Pat oil varnishes are classified in groups as follows ; 
— (u) Fixed oils and lead or Kine salts ; (b) lixed oils 
and manganese salts ; (c) fixed oils and acids ; {il} fixed 
oils and copal ; (e) fixed oils and amber ; (/) composite 
fixed oil varnishes. 

Xfaseed oil ia the prmci'psX ^a.VV"j li^v. wa^w^**- '^ 
the inauu/aoture o! oil -vatrndwa. Nmva^ ■^^t.'caxeftu 
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•led wtUi atettUic nlte, pRferaUr of lad, ^ 

The metob are luiiallj first granalated, nne 

in the form of the ni![J»te of commerce^ 

i ehnnld b« calcined Mute ose. The Ixiiling of the 

Utlic xalU with the otl is done in a copper teasel in 

I proportion of 31 parts of bil to 1 each of tin aod 

1, and in contioaed nntil the aalta are completely 

Mircd. Hie boiler ia then taken from the fire and 2 

ftparta of calcine*! and {loinJered zinc are abided nndcr 

ftVigoroiu ntirring, prodoctng effervescence. When this 

1 the mixture is again boiled for about half 

an hour, until babbles ceaw. The rdmtsh ia then left to 

Mttle, and after twenty-four hours should be filtered 

through cloth. It in then bottled in vessels secured by 

n ntopper sealed nith lead, an^l exposed to the sun for 

seven or eight diiys to render it limpid. Litharge, 

minium, and white lead arc also often used as oil diiera, 

either conibined'or separately. The boiling isdoncon a 

naked fire oron the water -bath. Before boiling, a volume 

of nater criual to that of the oil should be added to it to 

diminish the risk of taking fire, the metallic salts should, 

L in this case, bo placed in a copper-wire receptacle aus- 

■ pended in the upper layer of the liquid. The ordinary 

I'Vatcr-biith does not give a sufficiently high temperature 

I for boiling tlie oil, but by using water saturated with 

lulphato of lime its boiling point may be raised. Take 

by weight: Linaeed oil, 30 parts; water, 12. parts; 

litharge, ^ parts; white lend, 2 parts; umber, 1 part. 

.-Place the minerals in a cloth bag, suspend tliem in the 

^Oil, and boil until the water has diminished by one- 

Ighth of ita volume. Or take linseed oil, loO parts ; 

large, B parts ; white load, 7 parts ; umber, S parts. 

r tho iithnrno with the oil, then add the umber and 

hite lead hy dunri'Bs wlion t\io oflVgwa toNioW. V.ia^- 

to boil tot three or [our UoutB. 
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The following tests for ascertainiDg the parity or ^^| 

otherwise of linseed oil have been collected, (l) Pure ^H 

oil, at 15° C. (59° F.), has a specific gravity ranging ^H 

between ■935 and 032. Fiah oil has a apecifio gravity ^" 



almost the same. (3) Fore oil, boiled c 
at 244' C. (470° F.). Other fatty oils flash at about 
the same temperature. Resin oil flashes at between 
149° and 166° C. (300° and 330° F.). The mineral 
oils used as adulterants flash at from 193° to £15° C. 
(380° to 420° F.). (3) When equal parts of linseed 
oil and nitiic acid are put into a small white glass 
bottle and shaken up, the mixture will appear, after 
standing for fifteeri minutes or so, when the oil usad 
is pure linseed, aa an upper layer of muddy olive- 
green and a lower one almost colourless ; when fish oil 
is present, the upper layer will be a deep red-browa and 
the lower layer a deep blood-red. (4) Shaken up with 
soda and then having some warm water added, if any 
petroleum is present, it will separate from the cmulsii 
(5) When put io a bottle and buried in a mixture of ice 
and salt, cottonseed oil will solidify ; pure 1' 
remains liquid till 17° F. is reached, 

Varnisli for musical instruments must be extremely 
pliable, and it must adiiere to the wood without cracking 
and without thickening in crevices, thus forming aa 
obstacle to the proper use of the instrumeut. For 
this reason shellac and oily bodies are inadmissible. 
Varnishes for musical instruments are generally coloured 
red or yellow, but the colouring materials should not 
in this case be prepared by t!ie usual mode of alcoholic J 
solution, but by diatiUing the varnL^h on a water-bath at I 
a temperature of about 100° C in which case the alcohol ^k 
evapoiates (its point of distillation being about 78°), 
while the essential ofl reiiiains behind. The foUowing 
are suitable recipes. (1) Sandarach, Ij oz. ; mastic 
in tears, 2 ozs. ; eiemi, i ob. ; turpentine, i oz. ; castor 
oil, \ oz. ; spirit, 1 oz. (2) Maatic iii teax*, \ oi..", *»^ 
wMte (fammar, i oz. ; Vutpentme, 'ioTs.-, T'a.-w \v\g^sk&- 
oil,^oz. Put tie turpentuiema.^iio^-^'^'wi'^-'^^'''^ ' 
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I witJl ft iBall qoutj^ o< powdend gliMi^ and «M 19 

Stir (reqaentir, and after tmnty-fmi 
f aiU ^M dammar. Leave to stand for another t 
four bonra, and tben add the liiueed oil irh3e si 
Let the mixture atand for a fortnight in Gtroag Ught; I 
th«n filter tliroUi;h cotton. This vamiah improres wiA I 
age, and is beat when mix or eight months old. 

Vamishea, in which the solvent coDsists of a mlxtim I 
of an eMu-utial oJJ and lin«eed oil, do not dij 00 quickly I 
as pure tiirixintine vamiKhes, but tbey are mnch faardef I 
and more durable, and are largely used for oaUide work 1 
by cttrriage-hnilderfl, etc Shellac, by reason of ita I 
insolubility in fixed oil, is rarely employed in these I 
varirwbei, its jilace being generally taken by copal kx I 
amber, The following are some recipes for varnishes I 
of tliis vlaSM 1— Varniah for distempering p^iiut. — Dissolve I 
on the water-bath with a little turpentine : Powdered I 
matitic, i OK. ; iiowdered white olibanum, 1 ok. Add | 
to the mixture while hot ; Venice turpentine 
plain oil varnish, joz. \ turpentine, Ipt. Carriage vara- I 
ImIi. — Hard cuiml, 5 oz8. ; plain oil varniah, 1 pt. ; 1 
turiiontine, l pt. 

VurnisliOH which consist of all those preparation^ J 
which include beeswax, and which 
furniture polishea are fully treated upon in Chapter VI, ] 

Tiiu (lulling or blooming which sometimes r 
aplKiarunce of a varniBbed surface is caused fay the 
]U'eHOnuo of water. Quiutino is insoluble in spirit, and a 
thin sheet ol getntine cut in strips and put in the varnisb 
will absorb the water and make the varnish as good as 
svur, ao tlint it can bo used clear and bright to the la^t 
drop. When the slriits of gelatine become quite soft, 
through absorbing the moisture, they may be taken out 
Ulld dried, and are then ready for use again. 

To rulino shellac 1} lb. of soda are dissolved in 

4& Jba. of water in a suitable boiler. Add to this 

^gn(Uii*i\y a» it dissolves Mbs. o^ skvelUc- This forms 

soliillm of violet-rod co\o\u, VvlV mwe o^ Vwa ^-^ms. 

futty substauues. Atlet covapXeWi BoVi.'woa ■&» 



mixture is boiled for a few minutes, and tlie boiler 
is then covered with a wooden top, whicli ia cemented 
down, and the contents of the boiler are cooled slowly. 
When cold, the grease on the surface of the solution 
ia skimmed off, and, by means of sulphuric acid added 
drop by drop, the eljellac i3 precipitated, and well 
washed witb water until all acid reaction is removed. 
The shellac is then put into' boiling' water and softened, 
eo that it may be workedlinto rods or plaits, and is J 
hardened by transferring it to cold water containing'^ 
some glycerine. The I'elined shellac should have a ' 
silver to a yellowish -white surface, with a yellowish- 
brown fracture. It should be perfectly dry and entirely 
soluble in alcohol. The turbidity of alcoholic solutions 
of shellac is caused by a fatty substance present to the 
extent of 1 to 5 per cent. To remove this, add 1 part of 
powdered chalk, and heat to 112° F. The greater 
portion of the solution clears rapidly, and the : 
mainder may be clarified by filtering once. 

Spirit and copal varnishes should be preimred with | 
pieces of transparent copal ns nearly as poss"' " 
same tint. Gum copal, although difficult of solution in 
lumps, has the property of liquefying when reduced to 
very fine powder aud kept exposed to a current of air. 
There is a great variety of copals, but for general 
purposes they may be divided into hard, half hard, 
and soft copals. The preparation of copal varnishes 
was formerly a difficult and arduous work, no easy , 

])rDcess Leing known for completely dissolving the ^^J 
copal. 13ut these difficulties have been overcome hy^^^ 
the system of dissolving it on the water-bath, at a ^^^ 
temperature of about 100", in as much spirit as ia ^^| 
required to give the necessary fluidity to the varnish, ' 

or by that of treating both the resin aud the solvent 
in a closed vessel at a temperature of about 300°. Half- 
soft copal contains more moisture than the kw4 ^tHsi, 
Bod dissolves quicker. 1.1 o'veT \wB.\:fti V^. tssss-j "i^^i^ 
bhck and be spoilt altogeithet. Cms, 5ftwi-4- ^^ ^^ 
takea to dilute it with tuipen^vne aa wacm. »»■ "^^ "^ ,1 
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^H has been incorporated. The following makea a usefnl 
^■^ varDiBh :— Half-Boft copal, \\ lb. ; boiled linseed oil, \ 
^f to i pt, turpentine, 1 gal. 

For quick-drying copal vamiah the following are 
two fomiultB : — (1) Turpentine, 1 pt. j spirit, ^ pt. 
Mix, and whilst slowly stirring, add powdered copal, 
4 DZE. Diaaolve at about 100° on the water-bath, leave 
to settle, and decant. (3) Powdered CD|ta1, 18 oza. ; 
turpentine, 3 jits. ; copaiba balsam, 3 ozs. ; epirit, 1 pt. 
Prepare In the same manner. 

»Fat co[)al varnish requires a good deal of skill in 
I it» preparation, especially in the manipulation of the 
.copal solution, which is easily spoilt by insufficient or 
excessive heat. Great care should be taken to select 
copal of the same colour and the same degree of hard- 
ness. The oil should be added to the copal aa soon ■ 
03 most of the largest pieces have dissolved. Ex- 
ceptionally hard pieces which may remain undissolved 
should be taken out and collected to make a special 
solution. The oil before being poured on to the copal 
should be heated to about the same temiierature, but 
it must not be aJded in a boiling state. Tiie following 
proportions are usual :— Hard or half-soft copal, 1 part ; 
oil, 9 parts ; turpentine, slightly over 2 parts. The 
oil should be added slowly \ to incorporate itself 
properly with the copal, it should be between 120° 
and 150°. If too hot, effervescence will take place, if 
too cold it will form a cakey varnish. 

Copal varnishes are also made by the cold process, 
but the solution of copal in essential oil generally offers 
certain difficulties, especially when heat is used. The 
following process seems well adapted for obtaining copal 
varnish without the use of heat :— Keduce the copal to 
Iiowder and then add gradually the spike oil or other 
essential oil solvent, beatiug up the two vigorously in a 
mixer. Gradually the copal dissolves, and the solution 
Biay bo filtered. If turpentine ia iiult,w«a.\ia BAieA. ^/i 
copal dissolved in the cold wa,y in B\i\Vft ci\\,\.\i« cav^X'i 
^P^pitated, which does not occur it fto\>i\.wtt ^^^**^ 
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:ted by the nid of heat A mixture of 1 part of 
spike oil to 9 parta of turpentine may be added to the 
copal without causing precipitation, and will produce a 
good varniab. By mixing powdered copal with apifce 
oil and then mixing linseed-oil with the product, a 
uniform mixture la also obtainable. Dammar resin ia 
riither more soluble thau copal in essential oil, but in 
using this or, auy kind of soft resin, it should either be 
dissolved over a naked lire previous to being mixed with 
the solvent, or the latter should be added boiling. This 
is done because soft resina contain a considerable pro- 
portion of water, and, unless previously dried, are apt 
to spoil the varnish. Take powdered dammar, } lb., and 
form a thick solution with about 1 pt. of turpentine, 
put the mixture on the tire and when it commences to 
boil remove from the fire and, under constant stirring, 
add J to i pt. of turpentine, bring the mixture ou the 
fire again and heat to boiling x>oint ; then withdraw, 
allow to stand, and filter. The addition of about i oz. 
of camphor will facilitate the solution. 

Hard copal varnish is made by dissolving on a naked 
fire 4 ozs. of hard copal, and adding slowly fully 1 pt. 
of oil, heated to 150°. Then add about IJ pt. of tur- 
pentine, filter, and keep in closed vessels. The addition 
of oil of rosemary during the heating of the copal will 
give a colourless varnish at a comparatively low tem- 
perature. Hard copal, 1 oz. ; rosemary oil, J oz. ; linseed 
oil, i pt, ; turpentine, i pt. The linseed oil may be 
replaced by copaiba balsam, thus : Dissolve 3 ozs. of 
[ hard copal, add I oz. of heated copaiba ; dilute with 

1 pt. of turpentine. 

i d 
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CHAPTER XI7. 

KErOt.lfltlinO as OF- FRONTS. 

It !■ OMumed that only tb'>ae who bare scane knonledge 
of tbe craft, anil skill in in&ni]julationa will care to 
onilertako the job of repoiinhing a abop-froot, which is 
BO freely exposed to the criticiBm of every pa«ser-by. It 
i> nut neceii»at7 to enter into general details, as these 
have boon already dealt with. A grain-filler need not 
be used on work that has been previously polished ; the 
polinh- rubber should be kept soft and pliable, to enable 
it to get into the quirks, corners, and carvings ; the best 
of materials only cbould be used ; oil ithould be spar- 
ingly applied; spirit is to be preferred to glaze, and 
to ensure the work standing out bright and bearing 
future inNpection, the varnish used should have but a 
Bmall jiercentage of resin. When the varnish is bought 
ready mftde, that known as " beat brown hard" should 
bo iirocured ; mix it with an equal bulk of polish 
before applying it to the work. 

To polish or repolish a shop-front with a mahogany 
awing-door, and, perhaps, a vestibule, is a more diffi- 
cult tusk than polishing household furniture in the 
workshop or at the bench. If the woodwork is all new, 
it will present no difticultics to a practical polisher, pro* 
vidod the day is warm and bright and free from 
oxccasive damp or nioistura Then methylated spirit 
can Ih) used as a solvent for the shellac, and the work 
will stand out bright. Pamp or escessive cold will 
causa llio polished work to chill or turn white, and then 
it will bo advisable to use wood-naphtha in place of 
HpErlts, working each rubber fairly dry, and avoiding the 
uao of gpirit varnisli as much as posBvWa. 
Ill ntjioUahing, pleiiiiUnesa \a most i.m'porta.ix'i. ■, l«s A 
be found thtit more satiatBLCtion w gi-^^i\i "\S. *ie 
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woodwork is cleao, and of an even colour, than if a 
heavy body of polish is laid on an uncleaned surfaco 
which haa the dirt clinging in the comera, quirks, and 
carvings. Careful attention to this detail stamps a 
polisher as a good workman, and enables him truthfully 
to print on his trade-card; "Old work repolished 
eiiual to new." 

Unfortunately, shop-fronts are generally allowed to 
get into a very bad state before it is decided to incur the 
expense of repolishing. The polish becomes worn off 
the bottom rail, which is black and dirt-begrimed ; the 
lower part of the pillars is light in colour; the door has 
faded on the lower half, and the upper portion has only 
been kept from reaching the same condition by the 
covering of dirt which intercepts the sunlight. In such 
a case, the best plan would be to scrape off all the 
polish, smooth down with glass-paper, wiping the work 
over with "red oil," and allow it to stand the nighf 
To make the red oil, steep i lb. alkanet root in 1 pt raw 
linseed oil. It iiniarta to mahogany a rich colour if 
allowed to stand at least twelve hours, in sunshine if 
possible. This work may be said to belong more pro- 
perly to the shop-fitter, and would practically mean 
placing the job in the polisher's hands as new work. 

This method may be deemed too expensive, and in 
that case we must content ourselves with gaining a 
clean surface by washing it down with strong soda water 
— \ lb. common washing soda to 1 gal. warm water — 
assisted by a little powdered pumiee stone or bath-brick, 
and using a scrubbing-brush to get the dirt out of 
the corners, quirks, carvings, etc., afterwards swilling off 
with clean water and wiping dry. Should the dirt still 
remain and leave the corners, etc., dark in colour, it may 
be necessary to bleach these. This is done by brushing 
over with weak solution of oxalic acid— J oz. to 1 pt. 
warm water— and swilling off again with clean water. 
The bleached portions, whea dt^, taMa't "qii ■«\^fA. ssseix 
with common malt vinegar toti\\&»'^V'!»a'i">^**'**^'^*''> 
and thus prevent its eating tViou^ \^x<i v^-\^'^ 
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Now it will be poaBible to see exactly how the work 
stands. Any very light portion, if covered with a good 
body of polish, should have this polish removed by 
robbing with No. 1 glasB-paper, on the face of which 
a little methylated spirit has been sprinkled. Then all 
nail-holes and cracks should be stopped with putty, 
coloured to match by mixing some Venetian red, or, 
better still, with beeswax and resin in equal parts, 
coloured by the same means as the putty, and pressed in 
whilst liot with a piece of stick. 

After smoothing down the surface with worn glass- 
paper, and wiping free from dust, the work Bhould be 
wiped all over with a rag moistened with Hnseed oil, to 
enable the new polish to take more kindly to the old, 
and all bare portions and light-coloared places should 
be bodied-up with coloured polish to equalise the shade. 
The whole of the work may then be treated, still using 
polish with a little colour in to make it look more lively. 
Bismarck brown is generally used as the colouring 
medium, but it is not always advisable to use it for oat- 
door work, except when the work is merely bodied-up 
with it, and finished with a clear polish. 

The sun's action has a great influence on these bril- 
liant reds ; if exposed to the glare of sunlight they will 
soon fade unless protected. It is preferable to use red 
Sanders, though it does not look so powerful when seen 
in the bottle. Two ounces of this steeped in a pint of 
polish, and carefully strained before using, will be found 
satisfactory. When well worked with the rubber, it will 
be found to gain in intensity and to enrich the work and 
more closely imitate the colour of mahogany than does 
the Bismarck brown, which givea the more glaring red 
often seen on common furniture. 

Though the instructions hei-e given are for mahogany 
work, they ni'i'ly <-qimlly to walnul, except that the 
red aildud to ihe polish must not be so intense. 

Black work should be cleansed in the some manner 
I described above, and the polishing done with black 
Thia can be bought as ebonite, leady made, or 
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combined ebony stain and polish may be used, or it can 
be made bydissolving4ozs.gaTnet ahellaein ipt. spirit 
Its blackness will be intensified by adding I oz, of black 
aniline dye. The white polish as made from bleached 
shellac may be used instead if similarly dyed. The 
black aniline dye soluble in apkit, which can be obtained 
at most shops where polishers' sundries are sold is the 
proper kind for this purpose. Should any great diffi- fl 
culty arise, gas black is a useful substitute. Whera ■ 
there is any incised work to be gilded, finish the polish* fl 
ing before this is attempted. ■ 

It is sometimes necessary to remove paint from shop- 
fronts that liave been painted on on ebonised or polished 
ground. The following method was adopted in a case 
where some mahogany 8hop-fronts that had been 
painted were req^uired to be polished in their natu- 
ral colour. Burning off was out of the question, 
owing to the glass and the liability to scorch the 
wood. One bucketful of a strong solution of freshly J 
slaked lime, to which was added about 2 lbs. common I 
soda, 1 lb, soft soap, \ pt. liquid ammonia, was used. ^ 
Tliis, laid on with an old brush, soon softened tho paint, 
and enabled it to be scraped off with a chisel-shaped 
putty knife and steel scrapers. Many applications were 
required, and several bnishes were soon spoilt by the 
corrosive action of the solution ; but eventually all the 
paint and polish was removed. The work was then 
bleached with oxalic acid, vinegared, red-oiled, and 
lastly polished with coloured polish ; and after two 
years' wear the job will still bear inspection. Some 
difficulty occurred in removing the paint from all the 
quirks ; these, and other portions which showed them- 
selves dark in the polishing, were touched up with I 
Venetian red mixed in 1 part polish and 3 parts spirit, W 
and when dry these portions were coated with redfl 
vaiTiish and jiolished. 1 

It is necessary to know how to remove the polish and 
varnish from the glass, because, however carefulowiv^.'jii 
bo in polishing, vainietL ia avwa ^ t^t "sq. 'Cosa -^^sa j 
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indeed, to ensnre that the pillars, etc., have an even 
body on, and look well to the extreme edges, it is desir- 
able not to study the glass. The polish can be removed 
when all is hard and dry by taking a sponge, wet with 
clean water, wiping it over the glass and polish, etc., 
and, whilst wet, catting upwards with a sharp |-in. 
or 1-in. carpenter's chisel. If care is taken to keep the 
glass wet and the chisel sharp, there will be no danger 
of scratching the glass. 

The following recipes may be useful in polishing 
shop-fronts : — French Pclith — Dissolve 4 oza best 
orange shellac in 1 pt. methylated spirit. Spirit 
Varnish — Shellac, 3 ozs. ; gum dandarach, 3 ozs. ; 
mastic, \ oz. ; Venice turpentine, 1 oz. ; camphor, 
10 grs. ; spiril^ 20 ozs. Red OtZ— Alkanet root, i lb., 
steeped in 1 pt. raw linseed oil. Red Stain— \ oz. 
Bismarck brown dissolved in ^ pt. spirit ; a few drops to 
be added to the polish or varnish, to make what is 
commonly termed red polish or red varnish. 
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Weekly, Id, 

The Illustrated 
Journal for all 
Mechanics. 

" IVORE is a vast and very valuable repertory 
of ' ^formation as to the practical and ornamental, 
or minor, arts. To all devotees of such pursuits, 
whether professional or amateur, this WOJtK 
will be worth much more than its price ; for there 
are very few mechanical or art-technical pi.rsuils which 
are not very fully described in it here and there, 'up to 
date,' witli details of the most recent discoveries or im- 
provements in thtm. . , . The illuatrations are 
copious, and generally so well designed and 
engraved as to merit special commendation. 
. . . Something new crops iijj in evt-ry branch every 
day, be it turning wood, photography, staining metalf, 
gesso-work, frames, varnishes, polishing, veneering, piano- 
makingj gilding, hydraulic motors, or illumiraling, be it 
on parchment or by electricity ; and ti'Olili gives us 
not only the novelticK, but in all cases solid inslrutlion 
in these arts. It is a curious reflection, but soundly 
true, that there is not a person of ordinary average 
intelligence and strength living who conld not 
' learn from this . • . how in a short time to 
make a living." — Salurday A'n'u-w. 

WORK is also oublished in MontWy Vart&A»*\- 
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